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Security Pact is now complete, and is to be 

delivered in the course of a day or two. It is 
understood that the reply will raise three or four 
objections to the Allied proposals, but no doubt all 
these objections may really be summed up in a single 
one—namely Germany’s reluctance, while she remains 
in her present disarmed state, to undertake obligations 
which might lead to her territory becoming the cock-pit 
of an Eastern war. The difficulty is a real one. The 
Allies insist, not unreasonably, that as a condition of 
the Pact, and concurrently with its signature, Germany 
shall become a full member of the League of Nations. 
Germany replies, in effect, that she is willing to do this 
if she may be relieved of the obligations laid down in 
Article 16 of the Covenant. But this request, on the 
face of it, cannot be granted. The League cannot consent 
to cancel or alter for the benefit of a single one of its 
members an Article which in some respects is the most 
important of all the Articles in its constitution. By so 
doing it would reduce itself to an absurdity. In any 
discussion on the Council regarding intervention in a 
dispute the German Member would stand on a footing 
entirely different from that of all his colleagues, and 
the whole principle of common action, upon which the 
League is based, would be thrown overboard. 

* * * 

On the other hand the German demand is equally 
reasonable. If Russia were to go to war with Poland— 
a by no means impossible contingency—and the League 
were to decide to espouse the cause of Poland, Germany 
would be obliged, under Article 16, to permit the passage 
of French troops—and British and Belgian troops, too, 
for that matter—through her territory. But such 
Permission would clearly entitle the Russians to treat 


T's German reply to the French Note on the 


Germany as a belligerent and overrun Eastern Prussia, 
and to advance even to Berlin if her armies should be 
victorious. A disarmed Germany could not effectively 
prevent this. How then can we say that the German 
desire to be exempted from this serious risk is in any 
way illegitimate or irrational? If we ourselves were 
Germans, we certainly would not consent, in the present 
conditions of Germany, to subscribe to Article 16 of 
the Covenant. The truth seems to be that both sides 
are right and that the deadlock is almost insoluble. 
For the real difficulty is fundamental. The League of 
Nations can function usefully and effectively only as a 
League of equals, and Germany has not been admitted, 
and has no early prospect of being admitted, as an 
equal of the Allied Powers. As long as she alone is 
“occupied” and “ disarmed,” as long, that is to say, 
as she is suffering from special disabilities which infringe 
her status as a sovereign power, she can have no real 
place even in the Assembly, and still less upon the 
Council of the League. This is not a palatable conclu- 
sion, but we do not see how it can be escaped. 
* * * 


Mr. Chamberlain has done the right thing—which in 
one word is to promise to do nothing—in Tangier. The 
French and Spanish Governments are eager to have us 
at their elbow in their Moroccan troubles, and they 
have made a remarkable set of proposals for our co- 
operation in the Tangier zone. We are, if you please, 
to send warships to prevent contraband traffic in arms, 
not only inside but outside territorial waters; we are 
to send troops to the Tangier zone, to help in the process 
of disarming inhabitants of the zone outside the town 
of Tangier, and to have natives of the Spanish zone, 
who have escaped into the international zone, handed 
over to the Spanish authorities. In vain is the net 
spread in sight of the bird! Mr. Chamberlain has 
politely but firmly refused the invitation. The pro- 
posals, he points out, take us far beyond our obligations 
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under the Tangier Convention. Some of them (¢.g., the 84 per cent. excise duty on Indian cotton, Lon 
the disarming of natives) could never be carried out Winterton gave a pledge that it would be abolish 
effectively ; while others, as we said in these columns as soon as the state of the Indian Exchequer would 


permit it. As to the constitutional question, 
last week, would be more calculated to provoke than j,, dee-Gecvetaty tock. eccnsion to deaphestlt the 2 


to prevent an attack on Tangier by Abdel Krim. There that Lord Birkenhead had not invited the Indian 
is no reason to believe that he is contemplating any Jeaders to produce a draft Constitution of their own m 
such attack; and, indeed, his hands would seem to be a means of hastening a revision of the Montagu Act. 
full enough elsewhere, if we are to attach any import- His suggestion simply was that those Indian politician, 
ance to the large French re-inforcements that are going who believed that no Constitution made in the Weg 


; , . could satisfy India should be ready with their schem, 
into Morocco and to General Lyautey’s confident pre in time for it to be considered by the Statutory Commit 


dictions. But, in any case, our policy is clearly to give 34, which is to be appointed in 1929. Lord Wintertes 
Abdel Krim as wide a berth as possible. somewhat qualified the Secretary of State's position 
* . * as to giving effect to the majority report of the Muddi- 

Disorder has been slightly less rampant in China ™#? Commission for the improvement of the Constitu. 


A : .. tion in working. The Government, he stated, had no 
during the past week. But the improvement, we fear, is intention of doing this until the mind of the Viceroy’ 


only on the surface, and in some places the situation (Government had been made known. 

is actually worse. In the Province of Honan the coal- 
i i itish and other ' 

miners are in a ferment, and the British an The first week of the “ monkey trial” at Dayien 


Ssonign 7“ nave boon Soreed ~ fly. But the chief Tennessee, has justified certain forecasts of ours. The 
trouble is now in the diplomatic sphere. The Powers publicity artists have overplayed their part, with the 
are at their old contentions. The French Minister has jesylt that the Babbitts who dreamed of maki 

withdrawn from the Commission appointed to negotiate Dayton a national show-place have realised that 4 
with the Chinese Government over the Shanghai small town cannot be transformed over night. Expecte- 
affair—owing, it is said, to a difference of opinion tion, however, has been fulfilled in other ways. The 
regarding the authority of the Diplomatic Corps and the wildest forecasts could not have exceeded the reality 


: er , a id in respect of the behaviour of the court and the crowd, 
Shanghai Municipal Council. Meanwhile, it is reported 4). jews papers, photographers, and evangelists of the 


that the diplomatists who inquired into the Shanghai fyndamentalist gospel. The modernists would appear 
shootings have found against the police, and have to have scored only one point so far. A fundamentalist 
recommended the dismissal of the British officer in opening prayer proved to be at once a piece of the 
command. The British Government keeps its mouth jJudge’s ritual and a stroke for the prosecution. When 
firmly shut on the subject. This is a bad policy ; the counsel for the defence objected, the judge asked 
if British nationals have done wrong, we have got to the ministers of the town to appoint a panel of chap- 


: «fh lains ; they began by choosing a Unitarian. For the 
make atonement, and if they have not, the British rest, the proceedings have turned mostly upon the con- 


public ought to know all the facts. Washington is  ;titutional question. Mr. Darrow, for the defence, con- 
still pressing for an early Conference to review both the tended that the anti-evolution decree was a breach of 
tariff and extra-territoriality, while Downing Street, the constitutions both of Tennessee and of the United 
according to the general belief, is resisting. If this States. The Court ruled otherwise, so that battle is 


belief is not well founded, why does not Mr. Chamberlain OY joined on the issue of Moses against Darwin. Re- 
ligious passion has been steadily worked up and carried 


= ? His attitude a few weeks ago was promising; over into politics. Mr. W. J. Bryan sees the Dayton 
it has now become one of silences and evasions. Nothing trial] as the first skirmish in a national campaign for, 
good can come of this. Not only does it further em- as he has threatened, putting God into the Constitution 
bitter the Chinese, but it creates suspicion everywhere. of the United States—those poor United States. Per- 
Marshal Chang is now rumoured to be planning another haps he will succeed, as the Prohibitionists succeeded, 
civil war at our instigation. The accusation is doubtless but we can hardly think so. A succession of Dayton 


‘ omnes , , P , . trials, reminiscent almost of the mentality of the 
— ; oat millions om believe it, as indeed they will Inquisition, could not and would not be tolerated even 
leve anything, so long as the Government glowers jy, “ the great free Republic of the West.” 


silently and its Press grins at the naughtiness of students 


* * * 


* * * 
and Bolsheviks. We must have an open policy, and 
we must go to the root of the trouble. At the time of writing the coal crisis seems as grave 
* * * as ever. The miners have refused to take part in the 


4 ? : Court of Inquiry set up by the Government, on the 
The Indian Debate in the Commons was rightly double neal that ao amen appear before a Court 
described by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as one of the most which is to consider proposals for reduced wages or 
remarkable for many years. It was unusually instruc- longer hours, and that the Buckmaster Inquiry of last 
tive, because it included a number of speeches on year has left nothing further to be discussed by this 
present-day economic conditions, especially as they ™ethod of action. At the same time, the tes me 
affect the Asiatic markets, and the rapidly growing clearly indicated their preference for a resumption 


a . : direct negotiations with the owners on the condition 
competition between the mills of India and Japan. that the proposals put forward by the latter are 


The statistics of that competition since the War are withdrawn before the negotiations begin. It is not 
very significant, and they bear in particular upon the quite clear whether this claim includes the with- 
contentions of Labour members as to the necessity drawal of the lock-out notices; but presumably these 
of international industrial standards. So far, it was Would in any case be at least suspended if discussions 


pointed out, especially by Mr. T. Johnston, of Dundee, were resumed. The owners have so far refused to 


i ; “4 withdraw their proposals, though they express their 
the British and Indian Governments alone have willingness to meu the miners and consider any counter- 
fulfilled to the letter the commitments entered into at proposals they may choose to bring forward. In the 


the Washington Conference. In reply to attacks upon circumstances, there is still no certainty when oF 
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ghether the Court of ey will begin its sittings, or 
er the miners will agree to appear before it. 

Nor have the barriers to a re-opening of negotiations 
heen removed. But it is probable that, before the lock- 
gut notices expire, some way will be found, either 
directly or through the Government, of bringing the 
ies together, and this is far more likely to be done 

a re-opening of joint discussions than by means of 
the proposed Court of Inquiry. For there is, as the 
Miners say, nothing to inquire about. The facts are 
known; the trouble is to find a way of dealing with 


=. * * * 
The difficulty of finding a basis for resumed nego- 
tistions does not really lie in any of the points of 
ctilio which are apt to come to the surface on 
gecasions such as this. It lies in the apparently un- 
bridgeable gulf between the views of the two parties. 
The dispute is not an ordinary quarrel about the 
amount to be paid in wages ; it raises the fundamental 
question of whether a reasonable living wage takes 
ence over all other claims to a share in the yield 
of industry. The owners put forward commercial 
“ability to pay ” as the basis of their formula; the 
miners entirely refuse to accept this basis, and reply 
with an unqualified claim for a living wage. This is 
the main reason for their reluctance to take part in a 
Court of Inquiry, where they feel with some justice that 
the entire position is likely to be argued on the basis of 
ability to pay. The real seriousness of the situation, 
with which we deal more fully elsewhere in this issue, 
lies in the fact that it is a confrontation of two irrecon- 
cilable principles, and that neither party is at all 
likely to give way save before a clear demonstration 
of superior force. It is a further fact that the present 
Government so plainly represents the standpoint of 
one of the parties as to render it wholly useless as a 
mediating influence. Under present conditions, this 
isa position which is bound to arise, and it means that, 
for the future, it will be useless to look to Governments 
to act in this réle. In the existing crisis, this matters 
the less because the problem is not, in our view, capable 
of being solved except by an acceptance of the claim 
which underlies the miners’ attitude. There can be no 
final settlement except on the basis of unification of 
the industry, with or without some sort of public 


control. 
* * * 


The Weavers’ Amalgamation, which is the largest 
Trade Union in the cotton industry, has put forward a 
demand for an inquiry into the effects of speculation on 
the cotton trade during the past few years. Throughout 
the sump a large proportion of the cotton operatives 
have been working short time, and earnings have fallen 
very low. The brief improvement during the latter 
part of last year was not maintained, and now the 
outlook is again very bad. Many employers, as well 
as the operatives, attribute a part of the long and 
severe depression to the wild speculation which took 
place in the industry after the war. Mills changed 
hands at absurdly inflated valuations, and a good many 
of the existing conerns are burdened with heavy over- 
drafts or debentures at high rates of interest, the 
working capital having been largely taken out of the 
industry by the speculators who bought up and resold 
the mills. “The operatives claim that the effect of this 
inflation has been both to force down wages by setting 
an exaggerated standard of profit, and to increase 
unemployment by forcing up prices so as to restrict the 
market. These, of course, are not the only causes of 
the slump, but they are amply important enough to 
Warrant full investigation. Will the existing Balfour 
Committee on Trade and Industry undertake this, 
or will the Government set up a special Committee of 
Inquiry? The practices here alleged were not confined 


to the cotton trade; but it was among the cotton 
spinning firms that the most widespread and sensational 
inflations of capital occurred. 

* * * 


The dispute in the wool and worsted industry has 
been so overshadowed by the mining troubles as to 
receive scarcely any attention from the general public. 
But it is none the less important; for it may easily 
cause a general stoppage of the Yorkshire mills. 
Negotiations have been proceeding on two claims—the 
employers asking for a wage reduction of ten per cent., 
and the Trade Unions for a five per cent. advance. It is 
stated that, as a result of discussion, the employers 
offered to accept a five per cent. reduction, and the 
Unions to recommend a continuance of the present 
wages unchanged for a further year. Neither side would 
give way further, and a deadlock has now been reached. 
Meanwhile, the state of trade has been getting steadily 
worse and, especially in the worsted branches of the 
industry, there are large numbers out of work. As we 
write, the position is being further considered, and some 
new proposal may emerge. But the case of the wool 
industry is typical of a good many. It may be settled 
at the last moment by negotiation; but, if the coal 
dispute develops, it is more likely to become part of the 
general struggle which may grow out of it. The outcome 
of the disputes in the textile and metal trades will 
largely depend on the events of the next fortnight in 
the coal industry. The widespread unemployment 
makes each Union most unwilling to risk a struggle by 
itself; but if the miners lead the way a good many 
more may follow their example. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: This year for the 
first time the Boyne anniversary was an official bank 
holiday in Northern Ireland. It is pleasant to record 
that it was celebrated by both sides in a holiday spirit, 
and not, as so often in the past, as a feast of bitterness 
and bigotry. Some wild things were said on Orange 
platforms, mainly by that strange brand of fire-eating 
parsons whose activities have done so much to blacken 
Ulster’s good name. Fortunately, those priests of 
Baal are nowadays doomed to leap in vain upon their 
altars; the ordinary Orangeman has too vivid a recol- 
lection of what he calls “ the time they were shootin’ 
over’ to invite its return in order to furnish clerical 
non-combatants with new themes for eloquence. The 
sort of faction fight by which Orange and Green exiles 
sought to mitigate the bitterness of banishment to 
Glasgow has become altogether too expensive a luxury 
for home consumption. Besides the native Orangeman 
is by no means sure that he has not as much to fear 
from half-hearted friends as from avowed opponents. 
If there was less open criticism of leaders than last year, 
the failure of the majority of Ministers to take part in 
the demonstrations left no doubt that relations between 
the Order and the Government are still anything but 
happy. Nor are they likely to improve so long as 
existing economic conditions continue. Sir James 
Craig and his colleagues claimed so much credit for 
having saved their area from the plight of the South 
that their followers not unnaturally fix on them respon- 
sibility for the disasters that have brought the linen and 
shipbuilding industries to the brink of ruin. Curiously 
enough the only happy Orangemen are the “ persecuted 
brethren” who, in the accepted phrase, “‘ were flung to 
the Sinn Fein wolves.” These were also demonstrating 
this week, not as martyrs, but as citizens well-satisfied 
with their lot, and their orators paid more compliments 
to President Cosgrave than Sir James Craig received 
from his brethren in the Six Counties. The only fly 
in the Southern Orangeman’s ointment appears to be the 
introduction of compulsory Gaelic in the schools, and 
in this matter his opinion is shared by no small propor- 
tion of his Catholic fellow-countrymen. 

B 
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CRUISERS OR AEROPLANES ? 


\ N y E write without the advantage of having been 
able to read any report of Thursday’s debate 
on the Naval Vote, but as the Government 
has postponed until next week any definite statement 
regarding its programme of naval construction we 
may suppose ourselves on that question to be for the 
moment as wise as most of our readers. We know, 
at any rate, as everyone does, that there is a strong 
division of opinion in the Cabinet as to how many 
new warships should be laid down during the next 
few years, and the decision of the Government, when- 
ever it may be announced, will inevitably represent 
a compromise. Certain Ministers, including of course 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, will consider the 
programme too extravagant, having acquiesced in 
it only for the sake of reaching an agreement, and these 
Ministers may, we think, rest assured that they have, 
and will have, behind them the bulk of public opinion 
throughout the country. 

For it is very difficult for the ordinary taxpayer, 
be he Tory or Socialist, to understand why he should 
be called upon to pay for naval protection in 1925 
far more than he paid in 1914, and not only to pay 
more but to support at the Admiralty a permanent 
staff that is about twice as large as ten years ago and 
costs nearly three times as much. In 1914 we were 
faced with a perfectly plain naval menace from across 
the North Sea, against which we should have been 
mad not to make adequate defensive preparations. 
We made them and we did not grudge the money. 
But now that menace has totally disappeared and 
there is no other to take its place. Our security 
upon the seas is not challenged from any quarter.* 
We have every right to feel in this respect about as 
safe as it is possible to be, certainly much safer than 
we have been for many decades—and that without any 
new construction at all for the present. Yet the 
Admiralty is asking for a very large amount of fresh 
expenditure, which on the face of it is superfluous ; 
and is expecting the taxpayer to meet its demands 
with the same readiness as he met them with before 
the War. In this the Admiralty will certainly be 
disappointed. From a Conservative Government, sup- 
ported by an excessively large majority, the Admiralty 
will doubtless get a good deal more than it ought to 
get, but it will not so easily persuade the general 
public of the necessity, or even the reasonableness, of 
its claims. ‘We want eight and we won’t wait” 
is a ery which would not win votes to-day, even in the 
Metropolitan suburbs or the watering places of the 
south coast. 

In point of fact, we understand, it is “ eight ” that 
the Admiralty is now once more demanding—eight 
new cruisers to be laid down this year, of 10,000 tons 
displacement, and costing between two and _ three 
millions each. Altogether they are asking for about 
forty of these mammoth “light” cruisers to be laid 
down within the next five or six years. Such a pro- 
gramme has the merit of promising a certain revival 
of the shipbuilding industry and the allied trades, 
but from any other point of view it is entirely ludicrous. 








* Except perhaps by the huge programme of submarine construc- 
tion undertaken by France since the War; but that is a menace with 
which the present demands of the Admiralty for heavily armed 
cruisers have no connection. 


i 


Its fulfilment would add nothing at all to the req 
safety of our homes or of our food supplies ; for they 
do not happen to be threatened in that way at present 
It is merely the beginning of a new “ armaments rage” 
more futile than any similar race in the past, becany 
it has no real meaning at all. 

The race with Germany was real enough, for th 
German ports were close to our shores and there Was 
a constant danger of war. But in the circumstaney 
of 1925 the Admiralty is obliged—in the absence of 
any European challenge—to base its demands upo 
the building programmes of America and Japan, 
who may or may not be building against each other, 
but are certainly not building against us. A wa 
between England and America is about as likely 4s 
a war against Mars. It will not happen, and eve 
if it were to happen America is so far away that ther 
would be very small chance of serious naval engage. 
ments. America might possibly be able to cut of 
our food supplies from Canada, but we shall not in 
any case prevent her from doing that by building 
“light ” cruisers even by the hundred. What then 
is the practical meaning of this demand? In what 
possible respect will our security be increased if it is 
granted ? We do not believe that it has any practical 
meaning, or that the Admiralty is able to answer 
either of these questions in a satisfactory sense, 
Certainly neither it nor its spokesmen have answered 
them yet, any more than they were able to answer the 
late Admiral Sir Percy Scott’s famous query : “ What 
is the use of a battleship?” We are all of us willing 
to pay for security, but we are not willing to pay 
millions upon millions merely for the sake of enabling 
naval officers and Admiralty officials to claim that 
the British Navy is still the strongest in the world. 
The Japanese, pace the Washington Convention, may, 
if they choose, have a navy twice as strong as ours. 
Why not, since we cannot send our capital ships to 
the Far East nor they theirs to Europe ? 

The Morning Post is, of course, foremost in the 
Press—indeed, practically alone—in its support of 
the full demands of the Admiralty. But the position 
it takes up does not appear to be seriously tenable. 
It expresses the common view of the man-in-the-street 
when it points out the importance of adequately 
protecting the sea-roads of the Empire; but we cannot 
follow it when it adds : 

What constitutes a Navy adequate to fulfil its duties it 
is for the Admiralty to specify. As matters stand the 
Admiralty considers the present position to involve a risk. 
It is insecure. 

Of course the position is insecure, of course it involves 
a risk. What nation in the world does not have to 
“involve a risk” in that sense? If we are to accept 
no risk at all of insecurity upon the seven seas We 
must spend three times what we are now spending— 
and then perhaps America will spend six times & 
much. It is useless and absurd to talk about security 
in such terms, for they imply that England is to have 
a monopoly of “security.” If the test of security 
be the possession of a literally supreme and impreg: 
nable navy then it follows that only one nation in the 
world can be secure. In reality, of course, the problem 
of security involves many other factors far more mr 
portant than that of temporary mechanical superiority; 
and mostly they are factors which the Admiralty, % 
such, is in no sense competent to estimate. 
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The Admiralty can give only a professional opinion 





- a ad it is not a professional opinion that is wanted 
present now. A professional opinion is bound always 
$ race” ff to emt seriously on the safe side. That is why, for 
decane f istance, sensible editor does not as a rule take legal 
yiviee as to whether a given article is “libellous ” 

for the a not. Plenty of critical articles which are quite 
Te Was rly and quite safely published are technical 
stance; | *libels "—as hundreds of articles published in this 
nce of Fi have been—and a lawyer would be bound to 
upon sy 8° and to advise against their publication. As a 
Japan, j man of the world, knowing how difficult it is to get a 
other & verdict in a libel action if the “libel” be true or 
A wa: | uttered in good faith in the public interest, he might 
ely a5 | sy “ publish ”; but as a lawyer he is bound to say 
even | “Don’t.” He cannot afford to take any sort of 
‘ther | tsk if his professional advice is asked for. Therefore, 
rgage. the wise editor rarely asks for it. And so with the 
it of § Admiralty. The Admiralty official envisages a war 
.ot in § vith the strongest naval power. It is indeed his duty 
ilding do so, however, nonsensical the prospect of any 
the | such struggle may be from the point of view of the 
what § statesman. The official must be on the safe side. 
‘it is § He must be able in any conceivable event to say after- 
cticg] | wards: “I told you we wanted more battleships 
swer § and cruisers.” Therefore the first sentence in the 
ense. | passage Which we have quoted from the Morning Post 
ered & seems to us to be the exact opposite of the truth. 
+ the | The demands of the officials of the Admiralty for new 
Vhat § construction always have been, and always will be, 
lling excessive. It is their duty to be always on the safe 
pay § side, to provide against even imaginary dangers. 
ling It is the duty of the statesmen, on the other hand, to 
that @ ‘ake the responsibility of accepting or refusing such 
rid, § ‘mands in accordance with their estimate of the 
= ality or remoteness of the dangers referred to. We 
’ § ae far from blaming the Admiralty for its huge pro- 
WS. | gramme of new construction, but we shall certainly 
to be inclined very severely to blame Mr. Baldwin and 
his colleagues if they do not, in deference to the needs 

the § of the overburdened taxpayer, cut that programme 


of § down by at least 50 per cent. 

_What is security? No fresh war is in sight, but 
if there were to be another general war in which we 
were involved what is it that we should most fear ? 
To that question there can be only one answer. We 
certainly should not seriously fear any danger against 
which “light ” cruisers could protect us. We might 
far submarines, but chiefly we should fear massed 
ar attacks upon London and upon our industrial 
tentres. The money we shall spend upon a single 
me of these proposed new cruisers would be enough 
to provide us with more than a hundred powerful 
seroplanes. But the obsolete tradition of British Naval 
supremacy—obsolete in the sense that it does not 
apply to a situation in which the fleets of our only 
nvals are based thousands of miles from our shores— 
will probably be enough to determine the policy of 
such a Government as we now possess. They will 
give us costly cruisers which will be sent to the 
‘crap heap before they have ever fired a gun, and at 
the same time allow France to maintain a three or 
four to one superiority in the air! The new cruiser 
fet was probably conceived in connection with the 
“ingapore scheme, with a view to increasing our prestige 
in the Pacific in the event of a struggle in that quarter 
ofthe world. But if we are to be taxed to increase that 
Prestige which is based on armaments, should we not 
de ter to spend our money on something which 


increase not only our prestige -but our safety 
hearer home. 4 — P 
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THE MINING IMPASSE 


“WS it in order,” asked Mr. Erskine in the House of 
I Commons on Monday, “to refer to an impasse 
as a dispute?” We do not customarily look for 
words of great wisdom from Mr. Erskine, but this rhetorical 
question of his undoubtedly summed up quite aptly certain 
aspects of the present mining situation. If certain assump- 
tions, made alike by the coalowners and by Mr. Baldwin, are 
once granted, then the trouble which hangs over the mining 
industry is not a dispute, but an absolute impasse. The 
owners cannot, within the limits set by these assumptions, 
make both ends meet, or avoid the closing of still more pits 
and the throwing of still more men out of work, without 
reducing the main body of miners to a standard of living 
which every reasonable person agrees to be impossible. The 
miners cannot agree to this utter loss of everything they 
have fought for generations to secure ; the owners, on their 
assumption, cannot agree to keep the pi . open on any less 
favourable terms. 

If this were the last word to be said on the situation, there 
would be nothing for it but to fold our hands and await in- 
evitable disaster. But it is not the last word; for the 
assumptions of which we have spoken are wrong. It is not 
true that the only way of cheapening the production of coal, 
or extending its sale, is by reducing wages and lengthening 
the hours of labour. Nor is it true, as the owners seem to 
think, that capital, which takes the lion’s share in times of 
industrial prosperity, is entitled to look for a fixed ratio of 
profit at times of exceptional depression. We criticised 
the national mining agreement when it was first made in 
1921; and one of the grounds of our objection was that we 
foresaw the evil results of distributing the proceeds of the 
industry according to a fixed formula. In times of great 
prosperity this method would certainly give the miners 
very high wages; but in times of slump like the present it 
leads to the denial of the elementary principle that for every 
industry a living wage should be treated as a basic charge, 
taking precedence of all other charges. 

That the miners cannot possibly accept either the terms 
put forward by the coalowners, or any modified proposal 
based generally upon them, seems to us quite obvious. Mr. 
Herbert Smith, in his presidential address to the Miners’ 
Federation on Tuesday, pointed out that at present two 
out of every three mine-workers are earning less than two 
pounds a week. These wages are so low, especially when 
the skilled and arduous nature of the miner’s work is taken 
into account, that it is obviously an impossibility for the 
miners to consent to any reduction that would give the 
owners what they want. Yet in many of the coalfields the 
owners’ proposals would involve reductions of 2s. a shift, or 
from 10s. to 12s. in a full working week. 

These proposals could not possibly be justified even if the 
owners agreed, in consideration of their severity, to forego 
all profits until wages can again be brought up to a reason- 
able level. In fact, however, they propose nothing of the 
sort. They claim a right still to draw as profit a proportion 
of the yield of the industry, and to base wages on the 
capacity of each district to pay, not only wages, but profits 
as well. We fully realise that the owners will not agree to 
carry on the industry, and to spend money on its develop- 
ment, without any prospect of a return. But if the industry 
does look forward to a revival of prosperity which will 
enable it to pay both good wages and good profits, we think 
the burden lies on the owners of carrying it over the present 
depression without forcing down wages to starvation point. 
If it does not look forward to a revival on this scale, then 
it has clearly passed beyond the capacity of “ private 
enterprise ” to carry it on, and the nation is under a respon- 
sibility to find a new way without regard to the owners’ 
views or prejudices. 
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All the world knows that Great Britain is not the only 
sufferer by the present slump in the coal trade. The whole 
volume of both trade and production has fallen. Last year, 
indeed, the world production of coal was only 8 per cent. 
bel6w the 1918 level; but the European production was 
down by more than 9 per cent. Increased production in 
Asia and Africa meant, not a net increase in the use of coal, 
but a decline in the European and American export. There 
was, moreover, a heavy fall in the British export to our 
best pre-war European markets. The position has grown 
very much worse in recent months, and is growing worse 
every day. 

What are the causes of this decline? It is by no means 
wholly due to a temporary depression which we can expect 
to pass. Nor is it even mainly due to reparations coal 
from Germany, though this is a factor in the problem. 
There is an accumulation of other factors which have led 
to a decreasing use of our coal. Water-power for the making 
of electricity has been greatly developed in France, Switzer- 
land and other countries since pre-war days. There has 
been an increase in the production and use of lignite. New 
types of machinery have resulted in great economies in 
the use of fuel. Oil is a growing competitor of coal, both in 
production and in the vitally important service of shipping. 
Heavy transport costs have discouraged the use of high- 
grade British coal in distant quarters. The quantity of 
coal required to make a ton of steel has heen greatly 
reduced by new inventions or the installation of more 
up-to-date plant. Not one of these factors by itself may 
seem of overmastering importance. But their cumulative 
effect is very great. They mean that, for the coal industry 

to recover even its pre-war position, there will have to be 
a far more than a proportionate advance in the industries 
vitally related to it. And who can profess to see any sign 
of an early return even to the pre-war level of prosperity ? 

Again, if this were all there is to be said, the position 
would seem to be hopeless. But it is not all. Whatever 
may be the position of countries rich in water-power, coal 
will remain for a very long time directly or indirectly the 
basis of industrial power in this country. But the changed 
situation will compel us to adopt new methods for its 
exploitation. We may have to face a permanent shrinkage 
of our markets for both export and bunker coal; but this 
is no reason why we should reconcile ourselves to a reduction 
in the volume or prosperity of the industry. We shall have 
more and more to turn our coal into electricity, to use it at 
the pit-head or conveniently near, and to reorganise both 
production and market arrangements in order to meet the 
new conditions. To continue along the present lines is to 
acquiesce in the continuance of a situation in which we 
have more than 300,000 coal-miners unemployed, at least 
half the remainder under-employed, and a prospect of a 
further big increase in both categories in the near future. 

Surely these conditions point irresistibly to the need for 
unification, and for linking up a closely unified coal industry 
with a great national service of electricity supply. There is 
nothing novel in this suggestion; it has been before the 
country for years. Mr. Herbert Smith, we think, is right in 
holding that, whatever may be the trend—or lack—of 
public opinion in the country on the question, the State 
will be driven by sheer force of circumstances to take the 
industry out of the hands of its present owners, and unify 
it under some form of public control. 

Meanwhile, but a week remains before the notice given 
by the owners expires and the industry, failing some tem- 
porary truce, is plunged into a national lock-out. There is 
to be an inquiry, it is true; but, where all those concerned 
are well aware already of the facts, a fresh inquiry can 
hardly be regarded as more than a device for the gaining of 
time. The obvious gulf between what the owners, on 
their assumption, can offer and what the miners can be 


ee, 


expected to accept will remain despite any facts that tm 
be brought out in the course of the inquiry. We do Not ge 
—we wish we could see—how even a patched-up Peace ca 
come out of either impartial inquiry or direct discussion 
between owners and miners—unless the Government ‘1 
prepared to deal with the larger issue of unifying thy 
industry and guiding its development into the new channel 
which the times require. 

Apart from the general inacceptibility of the mineowney 
proposals, there is one special point on which they seem 
us to have put themselves in the wrong. This is their og, 
tinued refusal to allow their profits on coke and by-produc 
to be brought into the account by which miners’ 
under the agreement are fixed. These profits are part of tly 
revenue of the industry, and the owners have, it seems toy 
no right to exclude them from the calculation. We do ng 
know the amount of these extra profits, and we do not 
pose that their inclusion would bridge the gulf; but th 
owners’ refusal to take them into account undoubted) 
rankles as an injustice. It appears to the miners as th 
extra ace up the owners’ sleeve. 

Nor must it be forgotten that, bad as the general mining 
situation is, there are still a considerable number of collierig 
making good profits. The averaging of profits over who 
districts for the ascertainment of wages serves to conceal 
this fact, and to some extent puts a premium on the survival 
of inefficient pits and methods of production. Poor pits 
drag down the wages in good ones by reducing the averag 
profit or increasing the average loss. We are by no meam 
suggesting that each colliery ought to pay its miners 
different rate based on its own ability to pay; but we ar 
suggesting that the method of grouped profit-sharing nov 
in force is no less unsatisfactory. A miner reduced to 
starvation wages naturally resents the fact that the good 
pit in which he works earns high dividends at his expens. 
Here, again, there is no remedy save in unification. 

We come back, then, to the view that, whatever may be 
the immediate outcome of the present crisis, there is n 
solution of the problem and no way of setting the 300,00 
unemployed miners again at work, save by bringing th 
industry under unified control. To beat down the miners’ 
resistance and starve them into accepting lower wages or 
longer hours will not achieve this result ; for no reduction 
in prices that is possible even by these means will bring any 
substantial extension of the market. It is not wages o 
hours (in which, by the way, contrary to the general im- 
pression, there is only twenty minutes’ difference between 

Great Britain and Germany) that are at the root of the 
trouble. It is a change in the world conditions affecting the 
use of coal—a change which calls for a drastic reorganis 
tion of the mining industry. Till we face this evident fact 
we shall be merely tinkering with a vital problem, and 
causing intense suffering to the miners and their dependents 
without bringing any lasting benefit to the industry. But 
how long will it take Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Evan Williams 
to realise this fact ? Too long, we fear, to give much hope 
of a happy solution of the present crisis. 


PROGRESS IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


IVE years ago there were few Englishmen who 
would have staked an even sixpence on our getting 
successfully out of our sea of troubles in the Middle 

East. Apart from the dangers threatening in Turkey and 
in Egypt, we had assumed responsibilities to Arabs and 
Jews which it seemed that only a combination of supreme 
luck and supreme genius could enable us to fulfil. The 
luck and the genius have served us. It may be that we 
have only “ muddled through,” and it is certain that 
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ye have not solved all the problems. But only the most 
incorrigible pessimist or the most perverse critic would 
refuse to see the change for the better in Iraq and in 
Palestine. ' 

The history and the results to date of the two experi- 
ments are recorded in three documents that have just 
issued from the Colonial Office. These are the Report of 
the High Commissioner on the Administration of Palestine, 
1920-1925 ; the Report on the Government of Iraq, April, 
1928—December, 1924; and the Report of a Financial 
Yission that was sent to Iraq last spring by the Colonial 
Seretary.* We shall not attempt to examine these reports 
in detail, or to make minute comparisons of the problems 
in the two countries. The problems, indeed, are in many 
important respects essentially different. But it is worth 
ghile to call attention to certain points that the two 
experiments have in common. They are both enterprises 
based on the new principles which we have accepted 
since the war. Neither Palestine nor Iraq is an addition 
to the British Empire. Neither is adopted by us, if we 
may use the word, merely in our own interests, economic 
or ‘political. Some economic advantage, of course, we 
may expect to gain—and why should we not ?—from the 
development of Iraq and Palestine; and obviously the 
promotion of security in Western Asia is a matter to which 
we cannot be indifferent. But our avowed object in either 
ese—and there is no reason to regard the avowal as 
hypocrisy — is to put the Arabs and the Jews in the way 
of governing themselves, of developing their own resources, 
their own administration and their own culture. The 
task, in short, which we undertook under the Mandates 
from the League was to establish new nations and new 
civilisations—and in one case a civilisation which should 
be not merely national but international. Whether it was 
prudent in us to accept these obligations is, of course, 
open to question. But few, save those who think that to 
support the Jews is necessarily to wrong the Arabs, will 
pretend that we have anything to be ashamed of. For 
our own part, we have always held that the Palestine 
experiment was justified both on moral and material 
grounds. Iraq was far more doubtful, and there were 
strong reasons for not involving ourselves there. But if 
we did make a blunder originally, and if we followed it 
with further blunders, we can at least claim that we have 
since done our best to atone for them. 

We have, as the Reports before us show, conciliated 
the opposition that our impolicy had aroused among the 
Iraqis; we have largely reduced our own commitments, 
and we have tried to lay foundations of order and material 
prosperity in the country. Whether we have laid them 
well and truly remains to be seen. The official statements 
reveal a very cautious optimism. Political organisation, 
it is admitted, is only embryonic, and economic progress 
has been disappointingly slow; but “when once the 
trade of the outside world has begun to move, Iraq will 
be able to take full advantage of the improvements made 
during the past eight years and should enjoy an era of 
unprecedented prosperity.” In public health and educa- 
tion the advance is more substantial; both services have 
benefited by the zeal of the British administration. The 
fy in the ointment, however, is the poverty of the Ex- 
chequer. The Financial Commissioners, Mr. Hilton Young, 
MP, and Mr. R. V. Vernon, reluctantly recommend 
that the estimates should be axed if the Iraq Budget is 
to be balanced, and it seems that Education as well as 
Agriculture, Irrigation and Public Works must suffer. 
On the other hand, we are glad to see that the bad is to 
suffer with the good. Messrs. Hilton Young and Vernon 
sist, with all the force at their command, that military 
_* (1) Palestine (Colonial No. 15), 1925. 2s. 
No. 18), 1925. 7s. (3) Iraq (Cmd. 2438), 1925. 





(2) Iraq (Colonial 
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expenditure must be checked. “ By laying upon the 
budget further burdens for defence,” they say, “ the 
present financial stress may be indefinitely continued, and 
the work of civil government may be hindered, even 
fatally. . . . We desire in this connection to refer more 
particularly to the additional Infantry Battalion, the 
establishment of which in 1926-27 we understand to be 
contemplated if funds permit. At the present time it 
would, in our opinion, be most imprudent to frame policy 
on the basis that funds would so soon permit of any further 
expansion of the sort... .” So for the moment stands 
our Mesopotamian adventure. The Iraqis have got a king 
and a government—whose writ, however, does not run 
very surely throughout the country. They have tasted 
some of the advantages of Western efficiency. Their 
prospects are decidedly better than they were under the 
Turks. They have under their recent Treaty some real 
guarantees of British assistance, together with large ideas 
of standing on their own feet before long, which we hope 
they may be able to justify. We still have our doubts. 
But we have no choice but to back our luck, and theirs. 
Let us turn now to Palestine. Palestine is unquestion- 
ably a going concern. It may not be going as the extreme 
sections either of the Arabs or of the Zionists would wish, 
and there are serious difficulties still confronting the 
administration. But British policy is firmly established 
and clearly understood both there and here. The edge is 
wearing off the bitterness of the racial conflict, and there 
is no threat to Meanwhile immense material 
progress has been made. British administrative genius 
and Jewish enthusiasm have worked together in the task 
of development, and Sir Herbert Samuel’s own peculiar 
genius for impartial justice has averted what under less 
skilful guidance might have been a disastrous clash between 
Jew and Arab. We are aware that Sir Herbert 
Samuel, personally popular though he is on all hands, has 
been criticised freely by both The Arabs have 
accused him of doing everything for the Zionists; the 
Zionists have complained that he has unduly favoured 
the Arabs. Most of us who are neither Jew nor Arab, 
and who can make allowances for political passion and 
prejudice, will be disposed to say that there could hardly 
be a better testimonial to his fairness. We do not pretend, 
of course, that during his five years as High Commissioner 
he has never made a mistake. But, in face of his difficulties 
and on a large view of policy, such mistakes as he may have 
made have been trifles in comparison with the general 
rightness of his conduct. He is said by Jewish critics to 
have shown a deplorable timidity after the Jaffa riots in 
1921. But if these critics had appreciated the uncertain 
state of public opinion at home at that time, their judgment 
might have been more lenient. Caution was imperative, 
and we doubt whether Sir Herbert Samuel was a whit 
too cautious. He is attacked, again, for advising the 
Colonial Office to issue the White Paper of 1922, which 
‘‘ whittled away the significance of the Jewish National 
Home.” But there was urgent need of a plain statement 
of policy, and in point of fact the significance of the Jewish 
National Home was not whittled away. What Mr. Churchill 
said about it in his White Paper represented precisely what 
British public opinion thought and wanted said. Zionists 
had nothing to gain and much to lose by the prevalence 
of illusions about the meaning of the Balfour Declaration. 
Despite criticisms, then—from which no holder of such 
a post could expect to escape—Sir Herbert Samuel may 
rest assured that he has deserved well both of Palestine 
and of Great Britain. For the progress recorded in this 
Report the credit is, of course, not his alone. British, 
Arab and Zionist officials, Jewish immigrants and teachers 
and scientists, as well as those who have subscribed capital 


from abroad, have all played their parts. Palestine 
- 


peace. 


well 


sides. 
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enjoys a Budget surplus—and incidentally does not cost 
the British taxpayer anything beyond the trifle of £640,000 
for certain military units. The judicial system has been 
reformed, and public order is thoroughly established. 
Rapid strides have been made in the spheres of public 
health and education. Means of communication have 
been improved. Altogether, since the establishment of 
the Civil Administration, 280 kilometres of main roads 
have been constructed or rebuilt, and 600 kilometres of 
secondary roads, serving 177 villages. And on this has 
followed a remarkable development of motor traffic. In 
1914, we are told, there was “ one motor-car in Palestine, 
a source of lively interest wherever it went.” To-day 
there are over 1,000—including omnibuses in and between 
the principal towns. What is most needed now is a good 
harbour at Haifa and railway improvements. A number 
of industries have sprung up, and these will increase as 
the Rutenberg electrical schemes extend. In agriculture, 
which is and must remain the principal occupation of the 
country, there has been steady progress. Great pains 
are expended on agricultural research and experiment, 
and on afforestation; tobacco growing has caught on. 
A large proportion of the Jewish immigrants are keen and 
able farmers, and under their influence and with the 
encouragement of the authorities there are signs of improve- 
ment even among the primitive Arab cultivators. 

But all this advance—and much more which we have 
no space to mention—may be taken for granted. It is 
not disputed by those who are uneasy about Palestine. 
What is disputed is the assumption on which the whole 
experiment is based—the assumption, namely, that it is 
possible to overcome Arab opposition to the “ Jewish 
National Home” and to weld the two peoples into a 
Palestinian nation. As we have said more than once in 
these columns, we believe that such a union is possible, 
and we believe also that it must be primarily the task of 
the Jews, by patience and self-restraint, to bring it about. 
The Jewish Labour organisations of Palestine have already 
done much to conciliate the Arab workers, and they will 
do more—perhaps more than any other agency. There 
is no doubt that many of the Arabs have come to see 
that a Jewish Home in Palestine does not mean an Arab 
Hell, that on the contrary the Arab is gaining now, and 
stands to gain more, from the presence of the Jews. 
Others, “‘ though still apprehensive, have a large measure 
of faith in the assurances of the British Government, and 
in any case regard a policy of non-co-operation as futile.” 
It is encouraging to find that Sir Herbert Samuel’s Report 
thus confirms what we learn from other sources—that 
the Diehards are dying. 


“OQ LIBERTY, WHAT CRIMES —!” 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


“Y , YE inherited our liberties from you,” said an 
American delegate at a recent conference in 
London, “and we are now discovering that 

in order to enjoy them we must come to England.” This 
discovery is being made afresh every year by tens of 
thousands of American visitors to these shores—thanks 
to the vastly expanded tourist traffic. They are astonished 
to find that there exists in Europe, despite those queer 
institutions which seem to the good American mere “ junk,”’ 
a thing called social freedom: a thing wonderful and 
valuable, but hitherto unknown to them as citizens of 
the greatest of Republics. Something, they reflect, must 
be wrong with God’s Country. They return thither, as 
we judge, not seldom troubled in mind, and not a few of 
the younger among them ask each other, as well they 
may, whether such a terrifying episode as the summer 
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farce of Dayton, Tennessee, does not imply that tran, 
atlantic Liberty so-called is a different thing altogether 
from the Freedom for which mankind has striven ag th 
highest social good. 

There are, of course, no free countries. For some 
two hundred years, it is true, England has, to visitors from 
the Continent, seemed enviably free: but we English 
are aware that our working classes and rural communitie, 
have suffered while the bounds of freedom have narrowed 
down from precedent to precedent. Nevertheless, ye 
may be proud of the fact that since the seventeenth 
century our country has enjoyed the fine distinctioy 
of recognising that, whatever else it means and 
covers, freedom in its most elementary form implies 
the right of a minority to existence and _ expression, 
In the United States that right has not, at any stage, been 
acknowledged in any degree comparable with that which 
Englishmen have insisted upon. American annals are 
crowded with evidence upon this essential matter. From 
the later, more scientific, school of American historians 
we have had a convincing picture of the Revolution— 
from 1775 to the completion of the Constitution in 1789, 
Its most distressing feature is the story of the Loyalists 
who found themselves unable to accept the breach with 
England. They were subjected to the boycott; their 
property was confiscated; thousands of them trekked, 
penniless, across the border into Canada. The United 
States has been from the beginning the land of the merciless 
majority. When Harriet Martineau was there, in 1834, 
the Abolitionists were a persecuted sect. Twenty years 
later the apologists of Negro slavery were, in their tum, 
the detested minority. In the treatment of the defeated 
Southern States, after 1865, may be found the historic 
justification, in the popular American mind, for the treat- 
ment of Germany by the Allies. To anyone who was in 
America in 1917 there was a startling significance in the 
movement of the mass: the sudden change from America 
neutral to America belligerent; in the swiftness and 
completeness with which the drilled majority suppressed 
all discussion, declared a moratoriun upon thought, and 
fell into line for the saving of food, the raising of loans 
and relief funds, the singing of songs, the chanting of 
slogans. The world was shown that when it came to 
the organisation of the multitude for a national purpose, 
imperialist Prussia was, in the quaint American phrase, 
“* not a circumstance,” when put beside a great standardised 
democracy. 

All readers of Alexis de Tocqueville recall the chapters 
in which that great social analyst describes the tyranny 
of the mass in the then juvenile United States. It isa 
striking fact that when Tocqueville wrote the main social 
characteristics of the America we know were already 
apparent. He noted the enormous weight of the common 
opinion and sentiment, and the multiple pressure upon 
the individual citizen, creating an extreme desire to 
conform and a corresponding fear of losing the esteem 
of a community in which privacy was almost impossible 
and in which the principle of equality was to a large 
extent embodied. So it was a century ago, and 90 
it remains now that the application of mechanism 
to society has brought the greater portion of America’s 
three million square miles under the dominion of a common 
standard in food and drink, in dress and manners, 0 
methods of work and types of amusement. 

Now, to English criticisms of his standardised civilisation 
the American can, and naturally does, offer several lines 
of defence. His strongest point is this: In the view of the 
labouring majority it cannot be a bad thing, it must be 
a good thing, that the United States has been able to 
accomplish so much in the way of a common standard 
in such necessaries as clothes, meals, dentistry, and public 
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galth—to say nothing of the Ford car. And this we 
gust concede. The higher level of material well-being 
i, America is a fact; and it has been made possible by 
mass production, which is standardisation. The point, 
however, that is apt to come second in the American 
jefence is not valid. He informs us that when he comes 
ip London he is obliged to wear regulation dress at Bucking- 
jm Palace and in the enclosure at Ascot. Doubtless ; 
wut the difference, of course, is that the rigours of fashion 
in England are endured only by a relatively small set, 
wd that though conventions rule in the group, there 
aists still a wide variety in the whole—although, un- 
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deniably, the rapid spread of the standardisation which 
began in America is tending to the submergence of variety 
in every country of Western Europe. 

We are here concerned, however, not with the external 
equalities of America, which are too obvious for debate, 
hut with the phenomena of fear, intolerance, and servitude 
which accompany them. Why is it that the greatest of 
political democracies, the republic which sings more loudly 
of liberty than any country in the world, is lamenting 
through the mouths of so many of its citizens the fact 
that it has not grasped the elementary idea of social 
freedom? How is it that contemporary America affords 
staggering an example of communal ignorance and 
seial tyranny, combined with a mania for framing laws 
which either provoke derision or are partially enforced 
under conditions of patent corruption and oppression ? 

Such questions as these, obviously, cannot be answered 
within the limits of a short article, but one may indicate 
the lines upon which an explanation might run. American 
historians and sociologists have laid emphasis upon the 
important part which the Frontier has played in the develop- 
ment of their nation. America was made by settlers. 
The colonists were, of necessity, conscious at all times of 
imminent peril. A pioneer community lives upon the 
frontier, and in such communities the radical, the dis- 
senter, is looked upon as a traitor. He is too great a 
danger to be tolerated. The law of the expanding frontier 
tends to be the law of the jungle. The disturber from 
within is as great an enemy as the horse-thief; and the 
officers of the law being feeble, their work is apt to be 
undertaken by the Vigilantes, by the knights of the Ku 
Klux Klan, and other horrible agents of Judge Lynch. 
But, it may be objected, all this is doubtless relevant 
tomuch that exists in American life ; but it does not seem 
to go far towards explaining Tennessee, the campaign 
against knowledge, the laws against tobacco, the rules 
about bathing in stockings, the enormous tyranny of the 
Anti-Saloon League, the servitude of the teaching pro- 
fssion and the clergy and William Jennings Bryan. As 
‘matter of fact, it does to a considerable extent help to 
make these astounding phenomena comprehensible to the 
European observer. Tennessee and the other Southern 
‘tates which are attempting to forbid the teaching of 
modern science in public institutions have not yet recovered 
from the Civil War. In half a century of stagnation the 
voices of the modern world have not reached their som- 
wolent villages. A century of railway development has 
left_ wide regions of the South and South-West without 
modern communications. As for the vast spaces of the 
Middle West, over which the voice of Bryan carries with 
prophetic power, it must be remembered that they are 
peopled by prairie backwoodsmen who are living still in 
<pomned stage, a large percentage of them barely literate, 

mental life in the keeping of Baptist and Methodist 
pastors who do not know that the world exists. These 
men belong to an immense ministerial body, recruited by 
sands yearly, after a grotesque training in “ divinity,” 
heological seminaries that have no connection with 
modern academic world and are usually remote alike 


in t 
the 


from universities and from the larger cities. Two other 
points in this connection may be noted, since they were 
stressed in London this week by Dr. MacColl, of Phila- 
delphia, one of the best among recent interpreters of 
religious America. The first is that the simple folk of the 
rural States live in terror of the unknown world of discovery 
and speculation, rumours of which come to them from 
awful cities such as New York and Chicago: instinct 
tells them that their simple society lies in the shadow 
of doom. The second is that Fundamentalism finds 
some of its strongest defenders among the magnates 


of Big Business. Puritanism and an _ unquestioning 
Bible faith have meant for them a docile army 
of workers. If the children of these good citizens 


are taught to question the authority of Moses, will they 
not go on to challenge the authority of the employer and 
even to doubt the divinity of Capitalism? They will: 
Mr. Babbitt’s suspicions are often quite well founded. 
And as a consequence, the American people—in, as Walt 
Whitman would put it, the 150th year of their States— 
are required to fight for the first essentials of intellectual 
and social freedom. 

We come back to our starting-point: America is the 
land, not of freedom, but of what the Americans call 
liberty ; and the American brand of liberty means, as a 
Fundamentalist-Prohibitionist said not long ago in New 
York, the absolute power of the majority. In saying that, 
he said, as the American vulgar say, “a mouthful.”’ Nor 
is it easy to overturn his position, in view of this central 
American doctrine. If some five-sixths of the people in 
Kansas are, as they seem to be, convinced that it is wicked 
to drink beer and wine, and right to enforce abstinence 
upon the minority; if three-fourths of the people in 
Tennessee are convinced that Moses wrote the story of 
Eden, and that by forbidding their teachers to name the 
name of Charles Darwin, they may perchance save their 
children, and the children of their freethinking fellows, 
from perdition—-what is the minority to do? Mr. Bryan 
and the Fundamentalists answer: Submit, or get out ! 


THOUGHTS ON MONKEYS 
()*: of the passages which have always made it difficult 


to believe in the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures 

is that in which we are told that God made man 
a little lower than the angels. It is easy enough for a 
human being to believe that the people whom he knows 
and loves are all but angels, but it is only through the 
most rose-coloured spectacles that it is possible to survey 
the general multitude of mankind and see in it any close 
resemblance to an angelic host. It may be, for all I know, 
that rose-coloured spectacles are necessary to enable us 
to see things truly. We need a telescope to see the moons 
of Jupiter, a microscope to see a microbe: is it going too 
far to assume that rose-coloured spectacles may not also 
have their uses as aids to better visionj? The fact remains, 
however, that few of us wear them at all regularly, and 
that most of us even make an ideal of seeing the naked 
truth with the naked eye. And the report of the naked 
eye is not flattering to human vanity. It tells us that, 
even in regard to the physical appearance of human beings, 
the Greek sculptors lied. Every one who writes as a 
realist portrays men and women less as the fellows of 
gods and goddesses than as caricatures. Our race, as 
it passes through their pages, seems only a little higher 
than the Yahoos. And the behaviour of mankind, whether 
we study it in history or in the pages of the newspapers, 
is not on the whole of a kind to reassure us. It is a story 
of vanity, greed, quarrelsomeness. We need very rose- 


coloured spectacles indeed to read the story of the wars 
C2 
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of religion as the story of disputes among angels. Even 
here, I fancy, the rose-coloured spectacles see as much 
truth as the too naked eye. But we cannot help removing 
them now and then for the sake of experiment, and, when 
we do so, we understand the comment of one of Henry 
Jamesis characters on life: ‘* Cats and monkeys! Monkeys 
and cats!” Shakespeare saw life with the naked eye 
for one short period, and the result was Troilus and 
Cressida. At such a time, nine out of ten of the very heroes 
of our race come down to the level of the animals. And 
there is evidently a mood in which human beings take a 
savage delight in seeing themselves and their fellows as 
atiimals. They are more eager to prove that men and 
women are unintelligent than optimistic naturalists are 
to prove that animals are intelligent. Wars, revolutions, 
the struggle for wealth, the struggle for the satisfaction 
of the appetites, seem to them to proceed merely from 
instincts that we share with the cat and the monkey. 
In this way they can explain alike the Crusades and the 
love-story of Helen. I fancy the realists lie even more 
extravagantly than the Greek sculptors lied. But the 
eternal foolishness of our race, that cannot even find 
work for its men and women in a world in which an im- 
mensity of work is crying out to be done, or settle the 
boundaries of nations for so long as a century, is evidence 
in their favour that cannot be dismissed lightly. It is 
easy, when we are confronted by their evidence and before 
we have considered the evidence on the other side, to 
believe in evolution: at least, it is easy to believe in 
everything in the theory of evolution except in the progress 
that the theory implies. 

And so we come to our relations, the monkeys. According 
to the Encyclopedia, “‘ monkey ”’ is a term “ apparently 
applicable to the order Primates except man and perhaps 
the larger apes.” For most of us, however, “ monkey ” 
covers the whole of the family except man, and among 
the satirists it even includes man. It will be sufficient 
for the present purpose, however, to confine ourselves to 
the Primates, using the term in the zoological, not in the 
ecclesiastical, sense—the Primates who are “ the highest 
order of mammals ”’ and were held by Linnzus to “ include 
not only man, apes, monkeys and lemurs, but likewise 
bats.” In spite of certain characteristics that the bat 
shares with the human being, it has since been extruded 
from this noble order. As for the Primates in general, 
we are told that “‘ all the members of the family are planti- 
grade mammals, normally with five fingers and five toes, 
which are generally armed with broad flattened nails.” 
Both ape and man may easily recognise themselves in that 
description. ‘‘ With a few exceptions the stomach is 
simple.” Our doctors would not admit it, but let that 
pass. ‘“* The diet is generally vegetable, but may be mixed, 
or, rarely, consisting of insects.”” Our hopes here begin 
to rise, for whatever the vagaries of his diet, man has never 
yet been insectivorous. “‘The great majority—in fact 
nearly all—of the members of the order are arboreal in 
their habits.” Here, again, man stands out nobly in 
distinction from his brother Primates. Apart from a 
few schoolboys and snipers, we have long abandoned the 
trees. Even so, the men of science drag us back into 
the circle of humiliation again. They have divided the 
Primates into two sub-orders, the first of which includes 
men, apes, baboons and monkeys. Professor Max Weber 
designated the entire group as Simi. “ Since, however,” 
the Encyclopedia says, “ to take as the title for a group 
which includes man himself the designation of creatures 
so much lower in the scale is likely to be repugnant, it 
seems preferable to employ the designation ‘ Anthro- 
poidea’ for the higher division of the order.” In other 


words, with most charming tact, the men of science, 
instead of using a term that suggests that a man is like 





—— 


a monkey, prefer to use a term that suggests that a monkey 
is like a man. But the resemblance is none the less Set 
The nose, for instance, “ has scarcely ever more than a 
slight prominence, and yet an enormous development jg 
to be met with in the proboscis-monkey (Nasalis), while 
in the snub-nosed monkeys (Rhinopithecus) we find a 
sharply prominent though smaller and extremely upturned 
nose. The hoolock gibbon also possesses a prominent 
but slightly aquiline nose.” Put “man” instead of 
‘““monkey ” in these sentences, and, in order to confirm 
the statements of the Encyclopedia, you would need to 
go not further than Piccadilly. Again, “ the lips are 
generally thin, but may be very extensile, as in the orang. 
utan.”’ Or—once more—in the man about town. , 

Like human beings, the monkeys have an extraordinary 
variety of fashions of wearing the hair. Thus, the male 
orang-utan grows a well-developed beard; the Diang 
monkey (Cercopithecus diana) “ has long hair on the cheeks 
and chin’; the Chinese bonnet monkey has “ the hair 
of the head long and radiating in all directions from q 
central point on the crown”; the wanderoo “ has the face 
encircled by a kind of mane and long hair”; while the 
Uacaria calva is quite bald. Even in regard to hair 
however, there are fortunately certain points of difference 
between men and monkeys. There has never yet been a 
man who resembled at all points the snub-nosed monkey 
of whom we are told: “ Very long hair is developed on 
the back of snub-nosed monkeys (Rh inopithecus) in winter,” 
And we have a different shaped backbone. ‘ The spinal 
column of apes and monkeys always lacks the S-like curva- 
ture of that of a man, the nearest approach to this occurring 
in the baboons.” Would that we could have been paid 
a compliment without a sting in its tail! The men of 
science, however, will not leave us even our brains to 
distinguish us absolutely from the monkeys. “* The human 
brain, as known by European specimens, has been supposed 
to differ from that of apes and monkeys by the absence 
of so-called simian fold (Affenspalte) on the posterior 
portion of the main hemispheres. On studying a large 
series of Egyptian and Sudani brains, Professor G. Elfot 
Smith finds, however, that the simian fold, or sulcus, 
can be distinctly recognised.” That the simian fold 
is to be found in the brains of Europeans is, happily, still 
only a malicious conjecture. 

Whatever we may think of these relations of ours, we 
van hardly help feeling tenderly towards them, not only 
on account of their resemblances to ourselves, but because 
of their perfectly delightful names. You may deny them 
beauty of form and feature, but what could be more 
fantastically beautiful than their names—the White- 
cheeked Capuchin, The Orange Snub-nosed Monkey, the 
Yellow Baboon, Humboldt’s Woolly Spider-Monkey and 
the Golden Marmoset ? Then, for comedy, there are the 
Dog-faced Baboons, so human in many respects, who 
‘are for the most part large monkeys associating in herds 
under the leadership of an old male, and dwelling chiefly 
among rocks, although they ascend trees in search of gum.” 
The baboons, like ourselves, have descended from the 
trees, and they have other characteristics that bring them 
nearer to our sympathies. Their diet, for example, “ i- 
cludes practically everything eatable they can capture 
or kill.” With so many similarities of appearance and 
character, it seems to me absurd to be ashamed of these 
country cousins of ours. They are illiterate, no doubt, 
and take no interest in theological questions such as that 
which is now convulsing America. They do not care 
whether the first chapter of Genesis is true or not, oF 
whether the father of mankind was a man or a monkey. 
They may quarrel, but only about food and love—nevet 
about religion. In other words, they lack idealism and 
the higher intelligence. Many people are depressed by 
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the spectacle of white men quarrelling in Dayton over 
the question whether man 1s the descendant of an ape. 
Rather, we ought to be proud of it as the most convincing 
evidence that, whether we ever were monkeys or not, we 
are monkeys no longer. Monkeys could never have passed 
a law forbidding the teaching of evolution in schools. 
It is only man—in apprehension how like a god—man who 
was made a little lower than the angels—who could have 
done this. Let us not belittle the progress that has been 
made by the human race. .. oe 


Correspondence 
THE “SAINTLINESS” OF MR, C. R. DAS 


To the Editor of Tux New STatresMan. 

Sir,--Mr. Chaman Lall very interestingly supports my ex- 
planation why the statement that the late Mr. C. R. Das had 
a reputation for saintliness was not ridiculous, but in fact a 
correct account of the impression he made on those friends who 
came into personal contact with him. 

I do not think it at all necessary that I should offer justiciable 
evidence that Mr. Das himself directed or was in detail respon- 
sible for the bribery, offers of bribes, intimidation or other 
undue influences by which I stated, as quoted by Mr. Ratcliffe, 
votes were obtained or sought in the Bengal Legislature in 


1924. Evidence in the strict sense, however, exists of some of 


those proceedings, and the fact that they were resorted to will 
not seriously be disputed by competent witnesses. Mr. Das 
was the Swarajist Party leader and associated with the control 
and supply of the Party funds. He could at least have prevented 
resort to those methods had he chosen to do so. 

My remark that he “admitted and justified them was 
based on replies made to me on this particular topic by more 
than one Indian friend and supporter of Mr. Das, who naturally, 
in our informal conversations, did not adopt the prudish attitude 
of Mr. Lall, but quite frankly and reasonably explained that 
Mr. Das regarded these methods as a legitimate reply in kind 
to those pursued by the Government and its supporters, which 
the Swarajists alleged were equally unscrupulous and corrupt. 
Such counter-charges were freely made by Mr. Das himself 
in the Forward. 

Nor do I consider myself called upon, or that it would at 
this date be anything but unprofitable, to develop my grounds 
for having alluded to Mr. Das as having “ toyed * or “* flirted ” 
with terrorism. It might be enough, to begin with, to refer 
to the fact that Mr. Gandhi himself thought it necessary to 
condemn Mr. Das’s association with the * Serajganj Resolu- 
tion,” eulogising the murderer of Mr. Day. Mr. Das’s express 
condemnation of terrorism at Faridpur, in May this year 
attracted attention and was regarded as important, precisely 
because it was felt to be, in a measure, a new departure. 

Mr. Ratcliffe is “‘ provoked,’ as I expected some of my readers 
would be, by my referring to Mr. Das as a ** conforming Hindu,” 
and to Hindu religion as ‘* positive and empirical.” I should 
call a Modernist Catholic who attended Mass and associated 
himself in the other ceremonies of his Church a “ conforming 
Catholic,” however free-thinking and unorthodox he might 
be. The Brahmo Somaj did not repudiate the foundations 
of Hinduism but aimed at restating them. That attitude is 
quite consistent with respect for, sympathy with and participa- 
tion in popular forms of devotion, and I should not feel entitled 
to say that, as Mr. Ratcliffe suggests, Mr. Das’s proceedings 
at Tarakeshwar were all humbug. 

Hinduism appears to me to be a “ positive and empirical ” 
teligion because, if I am not wholly at sea in my impressions, 
religion means in India the practice of the religious life, and it 
's recognised that the truths of religion can only be apprehended 
by that practice. 

_ Both your correspondents appear disconcerted at my reciting 
simultaneously testimonials to Mr. Das’s saintliness and to his 
unscrupulousness. Mr. Lall therefore owns he was both a saint 
and scrupulous: Mr. Ratcliffe inclines to think that he was 
unscrupulous and no saint. Both appear to ignore the obvious 
truths that the more a man or woman is a saint the more is 
a or she unscrupulous according to normal standards. That 
ts the reason, and the only reason, why all good and scrupulous 
Reople desire to kill saints, and have generally. succeeded in 
oing so. Mr. Das was doubtless not quite saintly enough to 


hn his opponents to that extremity ; though I was, indeed, 
asked what the Government meant to “ do” 
ours, ete., 
Old Hall, Ramsden. 
July 8th, 


about him !— 


OLIVIER, 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraresMan. 

Sir,—In the last two issues of your esteemed weekly you have 
permitted considerable space to be devoted to the apparently 
vexed question of the “ saintliness * of the late Mr. C. R. Das. 
I wonder if it is a compliment to a man of action like Mr. Das 
to be called a “saint”: it is a double-edged English word. 
It is not my purpose to prolong this futile controversy. 

A lie was put into the mouth of a responsible Minister of 
the Crown in England by the Government of Bengal, charging 
the late Mr. C. R. Das with organised bribery and corruption. 
This monstrous libel has been repeated so often—not only in 
the Press, but also in books about India—by people who ought 
to have known better, that I feel it my duty, as a responsible 
officer of the Swaraj Party, and as one who enjoyed the 
confidence of Mr. Das, to make the following statement. 

After these allegations had been uttered under cover of 
privilege in Parliament, the Government of India were asked 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly to say whether they were 
responsible for transmitting this grossly malicious libel across 
the seas to Whitehall. The Assembly was informed that the 
Secretary of State had spoken on the subject on information 
supplied by the Government of Bengal. The Government of 
Bengal as well as the Government of India were challenged to 
produce any evidence in support of their allegation. So far 
no evidence has been produced—because it is a deliberate 
falsehood, protected by absence of legal remedy. 

This libel was repeated, unfortunately, by a few of our 
countrymen in India—some of them honestly desirous of 
finding out the truth, others belonging to the section which 
had no reason to be thankful to the Swaraj Party which had 
hunted them out of public life. Quite recently, the matter 
was, with the consent of Mr. Das (shortly before his death), 
the subject of impartial investigation ; and Mr. Gandhi (who 
is not a Swarajist and did not always support the Swarajists) 
declared himself satisfied that the charge was entirely baseless. 
Let anyone who has evidence yet come forth ! 

The sordid history of the Pigott forgeries, which were used 
to incriminate another patriot struggling to emancipate another 
oppressed country, reveals how low eminent politicians and 
journalists can sink in order to embarrass their political oppo- 
nents.—Yours, etc., T. C. GoswamtI, 

Member, Indian Legislative Assembly ; Treasurer 
and Member of Executive Council, All-India 
Swaraj Party. 

Savoy Hotel, London, W.C. 2. 


OPINION IN CANADA 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—Under the above title Professor George M. Wrong 
contributes an article to your issue of the 4th inst., with most 
of which an acquaintance with Canada and an interest in its 
affairs, extending from my seventeenth to my sixty-second 
year, put me in much sympathy. 

It is not, however, my present purpose to air my views on 
Canadian relations with the Motherland after the manner of 
those brief sojourners who, as the Professor says, amuse Canada 
by doing so ; but, in justice to a small class of English investors 
whom I am just now representing, I should like to offer for your 
readers’ consideration a view of the other side of the shield of 
which the Professor quite naturally presents only one side. 

I refer to some of his sentences about the Grand Trunk and 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railways. He says that about twenty 
years ago, in order to rival the Trans-Continental Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the Grand Trunk began to build the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, and for this venture played its resources 
to the hilt. Now while this is the truth it is not the whole 
truth, and as a statement suffers from the defect inherent in 
all half-truths. Holding no brief for the old directorate of the 
Grand Trunk, I will not draw on them for substantiation of 
this view, but on the words of a Canadian Minister, Dr. Reid, 
the Minister for Railways, who said in the House of Commons 
at Ottawa on October 15th, 1919: 

In my opinion, the contract for building the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway and the Trans-Continental Railway was an arrangement 
between the Government of that date and the Grand Trunk Railway 
System. I was a member of the House at that time and I remember 
well that the late Mr. Hays did not want to build the road to 
British Columbia ; he merely wanted connections with the wheat- 
fields of Alberta and Saskatchewan. But the Government of that 
date insisted on the Trans-Continental and British Columbia lines 
being built, and that was the cause of the Grand Trunk’s failure 
to carry out to a successful conclusion the scheme originated by 
Mr. Hays. 
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It is quite possible to accept Professor Wrong’s statement 
that the crisis of the war revealed the Railway’s bankruptcy, 
while accepting Dr. Reid’s statement as to the cause of the 
company’s failure—i.e., for want of funds—to carry the Govern- 
ment’s instigated extension to a successful conclusion. That 
is the whole truth and, if Dr. Reid is to be believed, nothing 
but the truth. 

Again the Professor says that from the Grand Trunk Pacific 
and the Canadian Northern line Canada is meeting an enormous 
annual deficit ; but what the present Prime Minister said in 
1924 was that in 1923 the deficit on the Canadian system, 
which would include the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian 
Northern, without the Grand Trunk, was six millions of 
dollars ; but, by bringing in the Grand Trunk surplus that 
deficit was converted into a surplus on the whole system, 
inclusive of the Grand Trunk, of eleven millions. May not 
we English stock and shareholders in the Grand Trunk and 
Grand Trunk Pacific plead this earning capacity of the Grand 
Trunk, if not in mitigation of the charge of bankruptcy on the 
part of the Grand Trunk, at least as evidence that its potentia- 
lities, obscured for a time by war expenses, by restriction on rates 
to meet enhanced operating expenses, and by the burden of 
building the Grand Trunk Pacific, were always latent for the 
eventual benefit of Canada, and that these potentialities were 
clearly recognised by the then Minister for Railways when 
again on October 15th, 1919, he gave Parliament seven good 
reasons, which will be found in Hansard of that date, for 
acquiring the Grand Trunk. 

In view of these potentialities one’s sympathy and fellow- 
feeling with the Canadian taxpayer, whose burden, according 
to the Professor, is so crushing, are alleviated by the hope that 
there is a good time coming when the railway system of Canada 
will help and be helped by the development of a Dominion to 
whose prospects not even the most prophetic eye would to-day 
dare to assign a limit. 

[ will not add fuel to the Professor’s fire in the matter of 
Canada’s impugned financial credit, even by trying to pour 
oil on the troubled waters thereof, to quote some celebrated 
mixer of metaphors who ought to have been a good compounder 
of cocktails, but I will conclude by quoting a few words spoken 
on May 5th, 1918, by Sir Robert Borden, on this subject, when 
Prime Minister. He said : 

If the Federal Government or any Provincial Government of 
Canada lays itself open to the reasonable charge of acting unfairly 
towards those who in good faith invested in business enterprises 
of this character in Canada, the country in the end will pay much 
more than it will gain by any such injustice ; there is absolutely 
no doubt about that in my mind. 

These words touch very closely certain phases of the treatment 
meted out to English investors, for they lay more stress on the 
good faith of those who on the wording of prospectuses put their 
money into Canadian Railway enterprises than on the strictly 
legal terms of the Acts of Parliament which underlie those 
prospectuses. They are, in effect, a plea for equitable rather 
than legal treatment, of those who in good faith invested in 
Canadian railways, and if effect were given to this plea there 
could be no such impugning of Canadian credit as Professor 
Wrong deplores.—Yours, etc., 

FRANCIS HARRISON-SMITH, 
Chairman, Grand Trunk Pacific 4% Debenture 


Wilcot, Wilts. Stockholders Committee. 
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July 7. 


THE SUCCESSFUL SMALLHOLDER 
To the Editor of Tak New SraresMAn. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘“* S. L. B.,”° is a typical farmer, 
always grumbling, and therefore we may hope very prosperous, 
with fewer rates and less taxes to pay than most of us. He thinks 
the smallholder who came on the land after the war is passing or 
has passed, owing to trade combines, paying fancy prices for 
pedigree stocks, etc. 

Here in Norfolk things are not quite so black, though some 
men who came on without previous experience have found that 
farming needs knowledge and industry. The latest official return 
in the County Councils’ Gazette for June reports that we had 
1,836 men applying for land after the war up to December, 1920. 
Of these 313 were rejected as unsuitable, or withdrew their 
applications, say one in six. Of the rest there are still 182 un- 


satisfied though approved. This shows the keenness of the men 
and the difficulty of obtaining land. 

The chairman of our small holdings committee reported to 
our County Council meeting in April that ‘‘ the sub-committee 
have recently carried out a complete revision of the list of 
applicants for small holdings, and the total number of un- 
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satisfied applicants now on the register is 531 for an area of 
7,956 acres ; of these 346 were ex-Service men and 185 civilian,’ 

This does not look like a dying industry. In July, 1924 he 
stated that the Committee, not having power to purchase |p 
were obviously unable to satisfy all applicants. What is Needed 
is a sympathetic committee ready and willing to provide 
holdings and to help smallholders through the difficulties when 
placed on the land. Such a committee we have always haq ia 
Norfolk. Last Monday I was out on a model fruit farm jp the 
midst of the county under the care of our Horticultural Superin. 
tendent ; it was an open day for anyone to come and see and 
learn. There was a fine crop of black currants, a very profitable 
crop. I heard the other day of a fruit grower who expected to 
make £250 net per acre off four acres. There were also fine y, 
fruit trees full of applies, and gooseberry bushes which hag 
already paid for themselves. Sugar beet were near by to cleap 
the land for further planting. This was near a large colony of 
smallholders to show what could be done by intelligent industry 
At our last Council meeting we agreed to appoint a poultry 
instructor at £600 a year, of which the Ministry of Agriculture 
will pay two-thirds. We also give instruction in bee culture and 
carry out experiments how best to promote the honey industry 
with good results at our local shows. Co-operative buying and 
selling is always advocated and encouraged, and though there 
are difficulties, small farmers and large farmers in our county 
support co-operation as the best means to oppose rings and 
trusts. They do not lie down and grumble, and they find the 
Ministry of Agriculture always ready to help. 

“S$. L. B.”” complains that smallholders have been induced to 
pay fancy prices for birds that rejoice in special names. We 
have for many years distributed eggs for breeding at fair prices, 
and the Ministry are now prepared to distribute day-old chicks, 
This is the good news heralded by our poultry instructor, who 
reports that during the winter months he had an average of 
forty at his lectures who were very attentive and appreciative. 
He also visited 117 individual flocks of poultry at the request of 
the owners to advise on their management. 

These are details to show what may be done to encourage 
this very live industry. It is true that there are always some 
failures, and they have had hard times, but our Committee has 
done its utmost to reduce rents to a fair basis, and the Report 
tells that while 279 men have vacated their holdings, 1,355 are 
still in occupation. Now perhaps “ S. L. B.’’ knows something 
of Essex. This is their record: They received after the war 
1,848 applications, just twelve more than we had. Of these 
1,571 were rejected as unsuitable or withdrew their application, 
as against 313. Of those who were placed on the land, 308 are 
still in occupation, and 112 have vacated their holding. The 
same tale runs all through this Report; some counties are 
sympathetic and the smallholders flourish ; others do not want 
them and they decay. We might put many more men on the 
land to-day in Norfolk if it were easier to obtain. There are 
colonies of little settlers on very poor land, working very hard. 
Since the Ministry have stopped our purchasing land for them, 
they buy it for themselves. Last week, passing by one of these 
colonies carved out of land an ordinary farmer would not touch, 
a woman I saw hoeing told me that she and her husband had 
bought two acres for £50 and had put up their own two-roomed 
wooden hut and the little outbuildings ; her husband was away 
that day working elsewhere. If only such willing worker 
could be found land under fair conditions it would be better for 
agriculture. 

Whenever houses are built by district councils in rural areas 
they should be placed on good soil where the tenants could 
occupy land round their homes. Asking a tenant of a council 
cottage how he paid his rent of 7s. 6d. a week out of 35s. wages. 
he said: ‘“ I have an allotment of four acres, and I grew a good 
crop of mangold last year.” This is the best solution for unem- 
ployment and for keeping men on the land by encouraging home 
industry. Too often district council cottages are built on poo 
land, and even this is grudged them because the farmers do not 
believe in allotments and smallholdings ; it makes the men too 
independent. Even some of the Labour Party do not favour 
them because it helps the advance of the individual. But small- 
holders are a fine sturdy growth, and should be given a fait 
chance.—Yours, etc., 

Norwich. 





Hersert A. Day. 


Miscellany 


CONVERSATION WITH A READER 


EOPLE whose books sell largely (mine do not, I am 
Pp sorry to say—but perhaps some day they will) 
must often have had an experience which only 
came to me once in my life: that of talking familiarly 
with a member of the public who was reading one of my 
immortal works. But I cannot remember anyone who 
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as given the world an account of such an experience. 
| will take the opportunity of doing so here; for it still 

ves me perpetual pleasure and amusement. 

It is now many years ago. I was travelling down from 
Birmingham to London on the Great Western Railway. 
[ was in a third-class smoking carriage with one other 

n, whom I took (from his little black bag and his 
manner) to be a commercial traveller, but he may have 
heen anything else. He had a good solid face, and rather 

, fine one; strong hands, and a quiet demeanour. It 
was in the early autumn and sunny weather—such weather 

me to be contented with the world and any 
chance companion. My heart was already high, when it 
nse dizzily upon my catching the title of the book which 
my fellow-traveller had in his hand. It was one of my too 
qumerous books of essays. 

[thought to myself “* This is fame ; I am getting known. 
This man is a very good specimen of the average public. 
[love him; he is reading my book. Doubtless many 
hundreds up and down the great enchanted island are doing 
the same, some reading one book, some another. They 
wil read and re-read these books until their covers are 
worn out, and then they will buy another copy. They 
will tell their friends. More and more copies will sell. 
The world has changed its complexion and my sun has 
risen at last.” 

As these pleasant thoughts succeeded each other in 
my mind the man opposite me put down the volume with 
a sigh (or, to be more particular, chucked it down on the 
dirty cushion), looked up to me and said, “Silly stuff 
that.” 

I said, “ Yes,” and asked him how he came to read 
it. 

He said, “‘ I dunno,” and looked calmly at nothing for 
a short space in silence. 

Then he added, “ I was just looking over the bookstall 
and the man recommended it to me. I think he must 
have taken it up by mistake for another book. Anyhow 
it's a shilling wasted ” (for in those days the cheap editions 
were at a shilling). 

I asked him who the author was, and he again said dully, 
“I dunno.” But he made a languid gesture, picked up 
the book again, looked at the back, pronounced my name 
wrongly, and then threw the book down again and sighed. 
“Funny thing,” he said, “this idea of reading when 
one’s travelling ; but I have got so that I must read some- 
thing—only I can’t read that stuff.” 

This time there was a note of bitterness in his complaint. 
Ido not think he would have felt so strongly about it if 
he had found the poor little volume lying about; it was 
having spent a shilling on it that rankled. 

I said, “* What’s it all about?” 

. dunno,” he answered. ‘“‘ Nothing that I can make 
out !”” 

He picked up the book again and looked at the title. 
“It doesn’t tell you on the outside. What they’ve 
printed there is just foolishness. There’s no story I can 
make out. It’s all cut up. It might be newspaper 
articles.” 

_All these words of his were painful ones. They were 
indeed newspaper articles which I, poor hack, had strung 
together, and put between covers for my living. 

“ Anyhow,” he went on, in the slightly more interested 
tone of a man who wants to begin a conversation, “ it 
beats me why people want to publish books like that!” 
._ said, “ It was probably done for money.” “He repeated, 

Seems so; but there can’t be much in it.” Then he 
said, “Never heard of him before!” and looked out of 
the window sadly, and added, “ And don’t want to hear 
of him again | ” 








I asked him who were his favourite authors. He men- 
tioned several to repeat whose names would, I suppose, 
be libel; one of them was a poet. It gave me pleasure to 
think that the man read verse, and I asked him what it 
was he liked about this poet. He suddenly became 
enthusiastic. 

“It’s splendid stuff,” he said; “ good ringing stuff! 
None of your little England about it!” and he recited 
lines which I have myself quoted elsewhere, and which I 
may paraphrase thus : 


The lion, the lion, his teeth are prepared ; 
He has blown the loud bugle, his sabre is bared— 


and so on for about twelve lines. 

“‘ That’s the stuff!” he said, and added “ to give em.” 
Then after a pause, “ It stirs the blood.”” He was prepared 
to affirm that there was nothing the matter with old England 
so long as stuff like that could be written. Then he started 
another kind of poem by the same man. This time it was 
all about a dear little child. Then he said with a kind of 
quizzical look, as though examining the depths of his heart, 
“*T wonder how it comes to ’em? It’s genius, I suppose. 
You and I couldn’t do that.’” He shook his head, “* No, 
not for a handful of golden sovereigns we couldn’t! It just 
comes to them.” 

I asked him if he had ever met the Great Poet, but he 
said, “‘ Lord, no!”’ in tones of awe ; as though such mighty 
accidents were not for mortal man. 

The train was slowing up for Oxford, and the bagman 
or evangelist or commission agent, or whatever he was, 
got up, snapped his bag and was evidently going to get 
out, when an Angel put a thought into my mind, and I 
did my Good Deed for the Day. I said “I really don’t 
know whether you will think I am taking a liberty, but 
may I buy the book off you?” He said that this did not 
seem to be fair. I said, ‘‘ Well, the reason is I shall have 
nothing to read between this and London, and I am tired 
of doing sums in my head.” “ Doing what?” he said. 
I said “‘ Nothing; only reading passes the time, and I 
should really be glad of any book, even that book.” He 
rather hesitatingly accepted my offer; for he was an 
honest man, and he did not like the idea of my being a 
shilling out on such fearful rubbish. But he took the 
coin at last and the property changed hands. 

No one else got in at Oxford. The train did not stop 
before Paddington (it was in the old days before the short 
cut through the Chilterns). I languidly opened the pages 
and my heart sank. 

The man was quite right (I thought). It was a long 
time since I had seen those miserable essays, and now, as 
I turned from one to another, reading a sentence here and 
a phrase there, I was disgusted. What with affectation 
in one place and false rhetoric in another and slipshod 
construction in a third and a ghastly lack of interest in all, 
I wished from the depths of my soul that I had never made 
myself responsible for the thing at all. Then my misery 
was added to by the sudden recollection that it would be 
my duty, that very week, to gather together yet another 
sheaf of such chance articles and put them again between 
covers ; for all life is a choice of two evils; and even a 
bad book to one’s name is less dishonourable than a 
default. 

os > 

Soon the beauty of South England healed this wound 
and I applied the balm of landscape to my heart until the 
nasty suburbs had blotted out the view and my journey 
was done. 

Never, from that day to this, have I ever seen anyone 
anywhere reading any of my books. But if I do come on 


* . * * 


such a person again I shall certainly not examine him upon 
H. BEttoc. 


the effect of his reading. 
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Drama of the Army, Jung Lu, to join the palace Conspiracy, 


THE SON OF HEAVEN 


N Sunday, July 12th, and on the following after- 
() noon, in Scala’s marble hall, Miss Gertrude Kings- 
, ton with amateur actors from Cambridge Univer- 
sity and the neighbourhood of Gordon Square, performed 
The Son of Heaven, by Mr. Lytton Strachey, in aid of the 
London Society for Women’s Service. The music was com- 
posed and conducted by Mr. W. T. Walton ; it was charm- 
ing. The scenery and costumes were designed by Mr. 
Duncan Grant; they were delicately bold and beautiful. 
(I shall have presently a word to say about their appro- 
priateness.) 

The play was not by the author of Queen Victoria, who, 
when it was written, was still in the womb of time ; and we 
may surmise that good-nature and curiosity, rather than 
confidence in his play, induced that scrupulous craftsman 
to allow its performance. Not that this early work is a 
bad play—quite the contrary. Never for a moment did I 
feel the impulse to stretch my legs out and my arms up, 
which I have often to check while sitting in the stalls. There 
were excellent scenes in it ; the dialogue sometimes darted 
an uncommon lustre ; there was one remarkable character 
in it. But the play lacked that comprehensive unity of 
effect which he is now so careful to preserve, and by which 
you may know his work from that of imitators. 

The Dowager Empress of China, *‘ the Old Buddha” as 
she was called with trembling familiarity behind her back, 
was a subject made to his apprentice hand, for she provided 
glaringly many of those amusing contrasts which, in his 
later subjects it required the lightest ironic touch to bring 
into proper relief. Many of the incidents in the play— 
stopping a battle because the guns disturbed her while 
painting, sending fruit and flowers to the besieged ladies in 
the embassies and at the same time presents to the besieging 
Boxers, her strong inclination to enjoy her flight from the 
palace as a lark, are historical. Mr. Strachey has built 
her character up solidly from Mr. Bland’s amusing pages, 
keeping her duely inconsistent and consistently herself. 
His “‘ Old Buddha” has as few illusions about human nature 
as Napoleon, but she is as ignorant of the world as a gipsy ; 
she is capable of assuming the most ominous hieratic dignity, 
and she is as spontaneously vital as the wife of Bath ; 
cruel, cautious and courageous, she also cajoles as abjectly as 
a vacillating, pampered courtesan. Miss Gertrude Kingston 
(do you remember her Catherine the Great ?) was the actress 
for this part. Reginal roughness, scolding, hectoring, 
wheedling, fun, are well within her gamut. I enjoyed 
her performance ; I enjoyed immensely all that part of 
the play which had to do with “ the Old Buddha.” But 
the play you notice is called The Son of Heaven. Mr. 
Lytton Strachey, I like to think with youthful, though 
certainly with mistaken, diffidence, was not content with 
one rich theme, namely, the struggle of this ruthless, 
adroit, ill-informed old bundle of passions and patriotism 
against “foreign devils”’ without and palace intriguers 
within. He brought The Son of Heaven right to the 
front when he ought to have remained merely part of 
her background. If the hapless young Emperor had been 
merely such an etiolated fragment as we see lying about 
in the glaucous tank of an octopus, stirred only into a 
semblance of life by some movement of the water or by a 
touch of his devourer’s tentacles, he would have been more 
pathetic and seemed more real to us than he was as the 

hero of another story, a love story; as it was he was as 
waxwork beside the Dowager herself. This love affair, it is 
true, and the palace intrigue were skilfully interwoven. 
His lovely Ta-he (gracefully played by Miss Howe) was 
the bait with which the reformer Kang tempted the head 


It was Ta-he who brought the conspiracy to failure 

murdering Jung Lu, as a proof of her devotion to th 
jealous young Emperor. Neatly done on the dramatist’; 
part? Yes, but better not done at all. The old Buddha 
should dominate the play completely. Even if the secong 
theme had been able to rival in interest the other, it would 
have only pulled the play out of its proper centre of gravity ; 
for the secret of good play-writing is the elaboration of 
a single theme, not the ingenious dove-tailing of two, 
The web should be drawn out of one spider. All the 
best plays from Othello to The Master Builder show this 

The pathetic climax of the play was the moment when 
the wretched Son of Heaven is left alone, muttering over 
Ta-he’s comb. Then, admirable momentary effect, the 
European soldiers of all nationalities rush across the stage 
hot-foot after loot. Now if the “ old Buddha,” just before 
she hopped gaily on to the peasant’s cart, had, out of 
contemptuous spite casually ordered his favourite concubine 
to be thrown down the well, that would not only haye 
illuminated the true theme, the old Buddha herself, but 
left us, I think, with an even intenser sense of the tragic 
relation of this helpless youth to the powers round him, 
I do not mean that there should have been no love scenes 
between The Son of Heaven and Ta-he, but that it was 
an artistic mistake to make them the pivot of the plot 
instead of part of the picture. 

It will be evident, even to those who did not see the play 
but read the above, that the character of the Dowager 
Empress is one which comes fully to life only in a realistic 
setting. Her violent inconsistencies, her drops from 
imposing dignity to crude spontaneity, require us to 
believe literally in the world in which she lives, moves 
and has her being. I have expressed my admiration, 
in terms which are, if anything, inadequate, of the costumes 
and scenery themselves, but many of the former and 


the whole of the latter belonged to an imaginary 
world. Miss Gertrude Kingston discarded, I  under- 
stand, the costumes designed for her. In the first 
act she dressed in black, and like the photograph 


of the Empress Dowager, she resembled a fantastic old 
house-keeper. She spoilt by doing so the colour harmony 
of the scene, but her instinct was right. She had to look 
natural in order to play with full effect a part the strength 
of which, the grim humour of which, depended on realistic 
acting. I mention this because a principle is involved. 
A drama is a work of art made out of the interplay of 
character and emotions. The first object of stage decor- 
ation is to intensify their effect, not to meet an independent 
desire to look upon something beautiful. The triumph 
of the stage designer is, of course, to kill two birds with 
one stone; but except in plays which have neither date, 
geography, nor literal psychology in them, he never has 
a free hand to create what is in itself most beautiful to 
look at. 

The amateurs did very creditably. Of course passages 
of their acting, as is always the case, were both too stiff 
and too limp. Mr. Denis Robertson’s Li (Head Eunuch 
in the Palace) was the best performance. Mr. S. Tomlin’s 
Kang was good, but less good; his gestures were too 
semitic for a Chinaman. Lady Ling, one of the ladies m 
waiting in Chinese court costume, with red lips like two 
aces of hearts set tip to tip, fluttered through her little 
part very prettily. 

The last act of the play struck me as unfortunately 
influenced by Elizabethan drama, as suffering from that 
staccato profusion of tremendous moments which leaves 
the modern spectator cold. There is, by-the-bye, an 
excellent film in this play. Expanded by pageantry It 


might produce handsome profits on the screens. 
DesMonp MacCartHy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


O you remember during the war how Mr. Grein (on 
whom be peace, for he loves the theatre) got into 
trouble and was dragged into the silliest and most 

noble case which ever disgraced the English courts— 
[mean Rex v. Pemberton Billing? It was all along of his 
proposing to take Wilde’s Salome abroad as artistic 
pro da. Mr. Grein knew perfectly well what he 
was ‘bout. Tre object of this rather ridiculous project 
of artistic propaganda was to impress neutrals with the 
fact that England stood for civilisation. To do this it 
was necessary to show that her contribution to recent 
dramatic art had not been negligible. Brains were racked. 
What had we to show in that line which might induce 
aneutral wsthete to regret the death of England? True, 
they knew the work of Shaw on the Continent and recog- 
nized its merits ; but his plays were not “ things of beauty,” 
had not the requisite “high seriousness.” Mr. Grein 
knew what he was about. He had an extensive knowledge 
of the Continent. He remembered the reputation there 
of Oscar Wilde—Salome was the play to brandish before 
their dazzled eyes. He was right, but he was stuck in 
the Box and pelted with mud for trying in a small way to 
help (gratuitously) the country of his adoption. 
* * * 


Very few English people realise even now the height to 
which the reputation of Oscar Wilde has towered on the 
Continent. Such a thing seems incredible to us. Since 
Byron, Oscar Wilde is the only English writer who has 
loomed in colossal proportions before them. For them 
the great English artists are Shakespeare, Byron and Wilde ! 
It is hard not to suppose that the scandal connected with 
the last two has had something to do with this astounding 
estimate, and that there must be Anglophobia behind such 
a grotesque valuation: “‘ England had two great artists 
in the Nineteenth Century ; she hounded them both out of 
the country.” Yet this is not sufficient to account for it. 
A German would properly protest against our summing 
up of German literature as—Goethe, Heine; but it is 
hard for us to believe that we are very far out in our 
estimate of the latter. The veil of a foreign language 
hangs between us, lending mystery to a commonplace 
and significance to a sentimental lilt, just as in translation 
the clichés of Byron appear imaginative and the lack of 
melodious magic in his verses is unnoticed by the inevit- 
ably horny foreign ear. But how very thick that veil must 
be for Oscar Wilde to pass abroad as a great poet! True 
The Ballad of Reading Gaol is a fine poem, but to us its 
shortcomings are as obvious as its borrowings are familiar. 

* * * 

Here is a specimen of his prose at its simpler best : 
“The memory of our friendship is the shadow that walks 
with me here: that seems never to leave me: that wakes 
me up at night to tell me the same story over and over till 
its wearisome iteration makes all sleep abandon me till 
dawn: at dawn it begins again: it follows me into the 
prison yard and makes me talk to myself as I tramp round : 
each detail that accompanied each dreadful moment I 
am forced to recall: there is nothing that happened in 
those ill-starred years that I cannot recreate in that 
chamber of the brain which is set apart for grief or for 
despair ; every strained note of your voice, every twitch 
and gesture of your nervous hands, every bitter word, 
tvery poisonous phrase comes back to me: I remember 
the street or river down which we passed; the wall or 
woodland that surrounded us; at what figure on the dial 
stood the hands of the clock ; which way went the wings 
of the wind, the shape and colour of the moon.” I cannot 
see he was a great artist, though my appreciation of him as 
4 prose writer has risen. He was a prophet of art for art’s 
h €; he wrote constantly about the artistic temperament ; 
ae loved certain forms of beauty passionately ; he was very 
‘entimental about anything he took seriously ; he aimed 
at being “a lord of language *’—to use a phrase he bor- 
‘owed from Tennyson ; he lived for thrills and impressions ; 
¢ had undoubted poetic power, but not in the finest degree ; 





he had that quality of detachment which made him often, 
as he said so admirably of Hamlet, the spectator of his 
own tragedy instead of the hero of his own story ; he had 
a great deal of moral courage and some revolutionary 
pride ; he did stand, as he boasted, in a symbolic relation 
to his age. And there we touch, I think, the cause of his 
immense renown abroad. It was not won by him as an 
artist. Byron, too, stood in that relation to his age. 
Wilde still stands “ in a symbolic relation * to youth of all 
nationalities at a certain period of their development. 
In the preface to Misalliance there is a passage which is 
really about him, headed “ Artist Idolatry.” It deals 
with the influence of brilliant persons who are also con- 
noisseurs of art. “The influence they can_ exercise 
on young people who have been brought up in the darkness 
and wretchedness of a home without art, and in whom a 
natural bent towards art has always been baffled and 
snubbed, is incredible to those who have not witnessed 
and understood it. He (or she) who reveals the world 
of art to them opens heaven to them. They become 
satellites, disciples, worshippers of the apostle. . .. He 
may find adorers in all directions in our uncultivated society 
among people of stronger character than himself, not one 
of whom, if they had been artistically educated, would 
have had anything to learn from him, or regarded him 
as anything extraordinary apart from his actual achieve- 
ment as an artist.’ As an artist Oscar Wilde’s achieve- 
ment was not of the first order by any means; he had 
little creative imagination. But he was, and remains, by 
virtue of the extravagance and assurance of his attitude, 
defended by matchless wit, and magnified by the disaster 
of his life, the most typical initiator of esthetically starved 
youth. 
* * * 

None can deny that in his serious work he was essentially 
initiative, any more than they can deny the originality 
of the personality which found expression in his life, his 
talk and the wit of his comedies. His borrowing and 
copying would not stamp him as no artist; Moliére’s 
plea holds good for all. It is the manner of his borrowing. 
He picked up whatever attracted him by its shine and 
glitter and embedded it in a peculiar style of sumptuous 
simplicity in which only a very limited number of emotions 
and impressions could be conveyed. He has no sure 
sense of what beauties are transferable and will blend. 
That is to say he had an incomplete sense of his own work 
and of others’ work—as a whole ; and it is this sense which, 
granted imagination and an excellent faculty, distinguishes 
the creative artist, whose work may or may not be some- 
thing entirely new. Salome is the nearest approach to 
being a complete whole among his works, yet its defects 
are of this nature. Inconsistent atmospheres are mixed 
together—Flaubert’s Herodias and Maeterlinck; and 
the dialogue when it is not in either of these keys is composed 
of speeches in the style of The Song of Songs, from which 
most of the splendid phrases are taken. Oscar Wilde 
has not felt that the passion of The Song of Songs is a 
mood of ecstatic meditation, of absence, and that in 
the presence of the object of adoration, passion and poetry 
to keep their strength must alter their tone. The result 
is that while Salome and Tjokanon are dramatically before 
our eyes, we are only astonished that such abandonment 
and exultation of language should leave us cold, and since 
the phrasing and rhythm are often masterly, we are half 
persuaded for the time that fine language on the stage must 
be always a fake. The atmosphere of Flaubert and that 
which Maeterlinck creates are also incongruous; the one 
depends upon glaring definiteness of detail, the other 
upon suggesting that nothing is really what it seems. 
Flaubert drew poetry from his subject by depicting the 
crude matter-of-factness of barbaric emotion and splendour. 
A spirit of brutal negation glares like a desert sun over 
life; no incident throws a shadow in which the reflective 
spirit can take refuge; the very superstitions of men are 
facts which rouse no sense of wonder, no speculation. 
In this light forms and colour of things strike on the sight ; 
the passions are bare natural forces and have in action a 
kind of tigerish beauty. But to throw over a scene so 
conceived the pensive moonshine of Maeterlinck is to 
destroy both. 
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quite definite existence, for it continues in the mind together w; 
NEW NOVELS the picture of the place as it really appears to the panath - « ma 
Piano Quintet. By Epwarp Sackvitte West. Heinemann. mental images of apparently equal value. 
7s. 6d. 


Monsieur Ripois and Nemesis. By Louis Hemon. Translated 
by William Aspenwall Bradley. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d 


Wings. By Erne. M. Kettey. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

The Free Lovers. By RecivaLp Wricut KaurrMan. Laurie. 
7s, 6d. 

Fishmonger’s Fiddle. By A. E. Coprarp. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Segelfoss Town. By Knut Hamsun. Gyldendal. Two Vols. 12s. 


It was written of a woman that she said: ‘‘ I know nothing 
about music really, but I know what other people like.” She 
had, in brief, culture. But she would have been a little disap- 
pointed in Piano Quintet, which spends no time over the ostenta- 
tions of connoisseurship, and allows little to the conventions of 
music save the convincing unconvincingness of the musicians’ 
names. ‘“ We two,” she said, “‘ will seek the halls where the 
high-brow cons the score, and the five executants have names 
that intrigue us more and more :—Aurelian, Imogen, Barnaby, 
Lionel, Melchior.” These names confront us on the very 
wrapper (along with those of Schumann, Brahms and César 
Franck, which are, however, in smaller type); and at once our 
expectation is at concert-pitch. How do musicians do it? 
Melchior Riltarath at the piano—why, the battle is half-won 
before he shakes his locks or flicks the keys! And Mr. Sackville 
West has added the last fine touch of verisimilitude by turning 
some of the surnames to anti-climax. Barnaby Sparks! Lionel 
Bunce! If Barnaby came by taking thought, Sparks at least 
must be due to nature: Lionel does it with a better grace, but 
Bunce does it more natural. 

I labour the names because few things are so important. 
Atmosphere is a matter of nomenclature ; if an author has not 
got his characters labelled aright, he has not heard, seen, or 
understood them ; nor is this true only of the magnificent and 
the fantastic—it holds of Pendennis as of Pecksniff, of George 
Osborne as of Mantalini, of Tom Jones as of Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek. Once we realise how unerring Mr. Sackville West isin 
the mere allocation of significant syllables, we shall not be 
surprised at the ease and assurance with which he sets his scenes 
here and there about Europe, and calls forth the agonies of his 
characters from a world of harmonies, like Wordsworth’s tree- 
fibres, “* upcoiling and inveterately convolved.” It may perhaps 
be recalled (without any intention of irreverence towards the 
State of Tennessee) that the Lord God, when he had created the 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the air, brought them to our 
first parent to see what he would call them; and whatsoever 
Adam called every living creature, that was the name thereof. 
What’s in a name? Everything can be in a name, as Meredith 
knew : * Arms up, she dropp’d: our souls were in our names.” 

It is easy to say that one’s hero is a musical genius. It can 
scarcely be disproved. But, for that very reason, it is hard to 
prove. Mr. Sackville West never bores us with technicalities ; 
music to him is a living, omnipresent reality—texture, back- 
ground, inspiration, solace. His characters play it, talk it, live 
it; their pangs and ardours are woven into it and conjured up 
from it; and yet the central problem is the universal and 
insoluble one. It is the problem of how many beans make five. 

There are, indeed, a hero and a heroine ; but though the story 
of Aurelian and Imogen is the centre, the other three are never 
relegated to the circumference. The chorus is as significant as 
the core: the quintet is the quintessence. Five sharp indi- 
vidualities interlock, and crash, and grind; their contests are 
human and real : 

When they did arrive, they found that everyone, even Imogen’s 
mother, had waited up for them. 

“Well!*’ There was a chorus from all parts of the room. 

Suddenly Imogen, who had thought in the taxi how much she 
longed to tell them of all she had seen, felt something shrivel up 
inside her and impose an absolute full stop on her desire. Nothing 
would induce her to say a word! Irritation flamed in her, and she 
felt as if she were going to be sick. 

That is a small incident, but the telling of it is art, because it says 
something beyond what it says. How well Mr. Sackville West 
can catch a more obvious and external atmosphere may be 
illustrated as easily—by this: 

A Gothic scent of mingled dust and spice exhaled from the thick 
bed-curtains ; and the cathedral clock struck one in a deep note 
that swam along the moonbeam and vibrated into silence in the 
depths of the vaulted room. 

Or, again, by this: 

What existence has our idea of a place, after we have seen it 

and the reality has proved the idea false? It must have some 


The book is full of such genuine subtleties: they are ng 
incidental ; they contribute. And Aurelian’s self-torturing per. 
versity, his intellectual hatred of the act of sex, is redeemed from 
sordidness by the same reality. Imogen, whose love is in com. 
parison wholesome, breaks her heart against the coldness of his 
creed; they go down to grief in a welter of misunde ing: 
yet never for a moment is Aurelian’s mania merely maniacal - it 
has deep roots in conviction and character. 

In Monsieur Ripois and Nemesis the conflict is more primitive, 
Monsieur Ripois is troubled by no theories ; he is the prowling, 
lustful male; he walks the streets of London with a roy; 
eye, and takes what he can get—in money as well as in favours, 
And his nemesis is that, too late, he falls in love. Now I don't 
much believe in nemesis anyway: it too nearly resembles the 
Scotland Yard of the amateur detective’s dream : it is always 
overtaking the wrong man. To pretend that there is rhyme or 
reason in sublimary things: that the punishment fits, or cop. 
ceivably could fit, the crime: that the sinner is paid out in the 
coin which he has meted to others—is surely to belittle life, and 
to leave art without a function. If the problem were as simple 
as that, who would be concerned with the solution ? Feriuntque 
summos fulmina montes—even that is not true; for it would 
establish a proportion between incommensurables, the heights 
of earth and the wrath of heaven. And as for the chance that 
the lightning of love would seek and smite the heart of Monsieur 
Ripois because his iniquities and infidelities towered insultingly 
to the skies—why, rubbish! The prowling male does not love: 
and if you reply that in that case he does not exist, I aspire, but 
fail, to agree with you. Here again, the only difficulty in the 
way of theory is fact. Pure evil, the wickedness of an Iago ora 
Goneril, does exist, however improbably ; and so does pure lust, 
M. Ripois seducing virgins and robbing prostitutes is not a 
pleasing spectacle, but he convinces; when he pines for his 
lost lover, he is more pleasing, even though his regrets are 
selfish—but all the life has gone out of him. The first half of 
the story is remarkable for its power: the second leaves one 
dissatisfied. 

In Wings and The Free Lovers sex is brought up-to-date. 
The hero of the former is a little like Aurelian in Piano Quintet, 
but he is not drawn with the same subtlety or the same sympathy ; 
he is a posturing cad ; he is there to be flayed and pilloried ; and 
Miss Kelley, aided by a large number of little dots and suchlike 
devices, exposes and degrades him with a will. He is a poet; 
his exploitation of women takes a far more refined form than the 
ingenuous rapacity of Monsieur Ripois ; but I am not sure that 
fundamentally he is a more estimable character. The mind can 
be exploited as fatally as the flesh. 

Wings, despite oddities and crudities, has force and even 
brilliance. But The Free Lovers reads rather like inefficient 
propaganda, and its value (if any) is that of a social document, 
not of a work of art. It describes sets and colonies, not heads 
and hearts. It may be that, in America, such communities 
flourish: it may be that they do so over here too. But, if 
they do, there must be something in and to them—some 
humanity, some reality of joy and suffering. For Mr, Kauffman 
they appear to be but the material for object-lessons. Nina was 
“a most modern girl,” who talked about illicit lovers—and 
wanted to become one; she did not believe in marriage, so she 
and Bill, after being caught by the police in a drinking-place, 
went off to have a “free union.” Unfortunately they drank 
some “ Monroe House stuff” ; and in their cups they fell ; and 
when they woke, to their shame and sorrow, they found them- 
selves disgraced. They had a certificate! When lovely woman 
stoops to wedlock, what charm can soothe her melancholy? 
They went to live in “ the Village,” all among the artists, and 
carefully concealed their marriage-lines, thus achieving an 
arduous and local respectability ; they were “free,” and so was 
everybody else; Lois “ rested her head on Bill’s broad chest, 
so he invited her to “a little party,” whereupon she denounced 
him as a “ a rotten poacher ” on the ground that she was living 
with Franz. So much for freedom. Meanwhile a poet was making 
love to Nina: he was one of the lads of the Village : and Bill, 
returning home, was virtuously indignant. Freedom again!— 
freedom, as the vulgar say, “ with knobs on.” In his virtue and 
his indignation, Bill thundered “ She is my wife!” The ugly 
secret was out, and the guilty pair had to flee from the Village. 
They tried other and more thorough experiments in free love, 
but finally decided that they really loved each other. He began 
noticing “ her dimpled chin ; her noble shoulders and breasts, 


the skirt that outlined her eloquent thighs,” and realised that 
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«marvellous as was the body, to raise the body even to all it 
could corporeally be, the spirit must be still more marvellous.” 
How anything could be more marvellous than the eloquence of 
thighs, we are not told ; but anyway Bill and Nina got married 
gain _this time in a church. A silly book; but it has added 
one word to my vocabulary. I had never before heard of 
« corset-parking parties.” What a word !—and what a world ! 
Mr. Coppard has great gifts—lyric charm, and intellectual 
darity and purity : and some of the stories in his new collection 
ge very beautiful. Old Martin has a deep irony; the tragedy 
of The Jewel of Jeopardy and The Watercress Girl, though savage 
and painful, is true tragedy, which means that it can illuminate 
gs well as hurt; A Little Boy Lost is as truly pathetic; and 
Fishmonger’s Fiddle itself gives us real people, with their bafflingly 
irrational pains and failures. Other tales could be mentioned for 
but some are disappointing. Mr. Coppard begins to 
¢and in danger of his own mannerisms; he says: “ Beautiful 
she was,” when he means simply: “ She was beautiful *—the 
inversion is becoming a habit ; and there is downright slovenliness 
insuch a sentence as: ~ She was less tall than her mother, who 
she resembled only enough for the relationship to be noted.” 
This author is so good that we must be clamorous for his best. 
Admirers of Knut Hamsun should have it recorded that 
joss Town, his new book, is here in a translation which 
reads like an original ; and that its theme is the little community 
invaded by a petty commercialism, losing its bearings through 
losing its traditions. I am among the admirers ; but I find this 
icular book too long ;- there are fine flashes of poetry and 
sympathy, there are living characters, there are moving incidents 
—but we expect more of all these than we get. 
P. C. KENNEDY. 


POPE ONCE MORE 

Pope. By Lyrron Stracney. Cambridge University Press. 2s. 

This is the Leslie Stephen Lecture for 1925; and fittingly 
enough, in a discourse dedicated to the memory of a man so 
eminent for his profound knowledge of the eighteenth century, 
Mr. Lytton Strachey has chosen to speak of perhaps the most 
representative of all eighteenth century writers. He has many 
obvious qualifications for the work. He stands apart from the 
romantic school of criticism, and as an expert in French literature 
he has a natural sympathy with at least one side of Pope’s genius. 
He is a master of the suggestion and the hint. There is also 
much of Pope in his style and in his point of view. 

Nevertheless, the undertaking is a bold one. To sum up 
Pope in thirty-one not too closely printed pages is a task that 
might defeat the brevity of Pope himself: more especially if 
you desire to get in a hit at the Victorians and your customary 
gibe at Dr. Arnold: and Mr. Strachey has not attempted it. 
He confines himself almost entirely to a discussion of Pope's 
very unheroic malignity and of the “ heroic” couplet in which 
he gave that malignity its undying expression. For Pope is, 
as Mr. Strachey perceives, first and foremost a satirist. He is 
the very incarnation of malice in verse: to parody his own 
line on Shakespeare, ‘“‘ he grew immortal by his spite”; and 
the measure he used with such skill is pre-eminently adapted 
for a spiteful and waspish purpose: it is just the weapon for 
your hand when you wish to make. a sudden wriggle from a 
dark corner and stab your unsuspecting enemy. “ Civilisation 
illumined by animosity”; this, as Mr. Strachey truly says, 
was Pope’s theme ; scorn and hatred, pointed with antithesis— 
this is his verse. 

Mr. Strachey is astonished, and naturally so, at the impunity 
which the “little monster ’’ enjoyed. (‘‘ Enjoyed,” by the 
way, is certainly not the right word.) In an age in which 
the law of libel was so severe—in which, for example, Savage 
was indicted for an impersonal satire on the clergy, and White- 
head for a poem on “* Manners ”—it seems a miracle that Pope, 
4 Catholic and a tradesman’s son, should have escaped prose- 
tution. It is still more astounding that, despite the dog he 
kept at Twickenham, he should have died a natural death ; 
that Osborne should not have knocked him down with a duode- 
amo or that Ducket should not have used his cudgel. From 
some punishments, it is true, he saved himself by his abject 
and lying apologies, but enough insults remained to excuse 
very summary vengeance. Why the “great” should have 
spared him is equally mysterious. The explanation we believe 
—though Mr. Strachey holds otherwise—to lie in the calm, 
fant, assured arrogance of the aristocracy. Bentley, when 
assailed, remarked contemptuously, “I spoke disparagingly 
of his Homer, and the portentous cub never forgives,” turned 
aside to his classics, and thought no more of the matter. So 





with the “ people of quality.” We are all prone to the literary 
illusion, and to fancy that a person who counts with posterity 
must have counted equally in his own time. We can scarcely 
believe that a Jane Austen was but a “ poker” in her circle, 
or that a dictum of the original of Mr. Collins probably carried 
far more weight than one of hers. Similarly we are apt to 
forget that Pope was not only one of the middle-class, but a 
poor creature to look at, and that the great, apart from the 
few who desired to make a tool of him, would notice him no 
more than a mastiff notices the yappings of a mongrel terrier. 
In such answers as Hervey and Lady Mary made to him we 
seem to detect a real amusement at the idea that a hunchbacked 
son of a hatter should think he could annoy them. The dignified 
and noble allusion of the Duke of Chandos to Pope’s hateful 
ingratitude (like Addison’s equally dignified silence) breathes 
in our view not merely a magnanimous spirit but a sense of 
immeasurable superiority : it is the Christian analogue of the 
conduct of Frederick the Great when he ordered the libellous 
posters to be brought lower so that the people might read 
them. 

Not impossibly the very unfairness of the libels may have 
helped to protect the libeiler. They are so obviously malicious 
as to some extent to defeat their own object. There is no 
evidence that anyone ever thought the worse of a man for having 
come under Pope’s lash. He could not disguise his hatred : 
unlike his own victim Atticus, he could not keep the sneer 
from showing. As Coleridge long ago pointed out, the personal 
satires of Pope lack the judicial tone so effectively assumed 
by Dryden; they do not pose as reluctant admissions wrung 
from one who would unstintingly admire if he could. Nor do 
they advance, or draw a character ; at the best they but pillory 
‘** humours.”” They unerringly hit the sensitive spot, but they 
hit it again and again. Hence, whatever the feelings of the 
victim, they often enlist the sympathies of the reader against 
the satirist. 

Nor, it is satisfactory to think, did Pope escape the most 
appropriate of retributions. Like so many people who love 
to throw stones, he lived in a glass house ; and, however much 
pain he gave, suffered more. The well-known anecdote told 
by Richardson the painter shows that the Dennises and Duckets, 
feeble as they were, knew how to sting. Nay, they even made 
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their enemy spoil his own work. When Pope, in his anger 
against Cibber, deposed Theobald from his Kingship of the 
Dunces, and put a new monarch on the throne, Cibber must 
have felt that he had the sweetest of all revenges. 

We confess that we cannot share Mr. Strachey’s “ delight ” in 
contemplating the agonies of those poor wretches who came in 
for Pope’s hostility. The accident that tortured and torturers 
are alike dead affects us but little—nay, the fact that we can 
take no steps to remedy the injustices rather increases our dis- 
comfort. It is like living under a Tory Government: the 
grievances may have been there before, but now there is no 
chance that attention will be paid to them, and despair of im- 
provement is added to the actual evils. We feel the same indig- 
nation at Pope’s slanders as if they were directed against our 
neighbours. Nothing, in fact, can exceed that indignation, 
unless it be our contempt for the shifts to which Pope was 
reduced either to evade the penalty or to salve his distorted 
conscience. His preface, for instance, to the Imitations of 
Horace, appears to us the most odious performance in the 
English language. His claim to be treating vice and folly as a 
Christian would treat them is a libel on the most degraded form 
of Christianity ; and his assertion that to a man truly virtuous 
nothing is so hateful as a hypocrite—coming as it does from the 
trickster of the Curll episode—is the very ne plus ultra of 
impudence. As a matter of fact, Pope inverted the Christian 
precept: he had no dislike for the sin, but he hated the sinner. 

When, however, we pass from Pope’s malice to the medium 
he employed for giving it point and poison, we are more in 
agreement with Mr. Strachey. The servum pecus of imitators 
has made the heroic couplet almost impossible to-day ; but 
that ought not to blind us to the amazing dexterity and force 
with which it is plied by the true master. The cure for a little 
impatience with Milton is to read Milton and not to read about 
him ; and the same, mutatis mutandis, is the case with Pope. 
Fifty lines of Hughes, Pomfret, Lyttelton, and the rest—nay, 
fifty lines of Pope himself as he was when he wrote Windsor 
Forest, are enough to sicken one of the heroic couplet. To turn 
to Pope at his best, and to see it used in the right way and for its 
proper ends, is to delude us into thinking that it might be 
brought tolife again. It has not, of course, the grace of Chaucer’s 
measure, nor can it do what Shelley does in the Letter to Maria 
Gisborne, or what Keats does here and there in Endymion ; but 
it does what it aims at. You can find scores of places where it 
makes the writer say what he did not quite mean, and scores 
where it leads to confusion of thought, but the vigour makes 
amends. Never was there such a vehicle for epigram, for 
sarcasm, for Martial-like point, for the burlesque epic—from the 
Homer to the Rape of the Lock. It is the metre that Loki, had 
he spoken in English, would have used for his “ Flyting of the 
Gods.” It might have been created for the special benefit of 
the man whose thoughts, though keen and quick, are spasmodic 
and disconnected. Mr. Strachey is right in saying it was the 
‘* criticism of life *’—for Pope. We cannot refuse the name of 
** genius’ to one who so “ magically ”*—the word is Mr. 
Strachey’s—waves his wand and does the “ impossible ” with 
this apparently simple instrument. 

We shall not quarrel with Mr. Strachey as to his assertion that 
Pope trod to the end the path marked out for him by Walsh, 
and e the most ‘ correct ’’ of English poets. A host of 
critics, with De Quincey and Macaulay among them, hold the 
exact opposite ; but after all the dispute is merely one of words. 
If by “ correct” he means “ regular,” we can agree with him, 
but if he means exact in observation, clear in description, or 
precise in the use of words, we differ toto caelo. A thousand 
ambiguities can be adduced, and have been adduced, to prove 
that Pope neither thought nor wrote distinctly. Nor, again, 
do we mind Mr. Strachey’s defence of Pope’s artificiality : 
“* There is only one kind of verse that is not artificial, and that is 
bad verse.”’ Here once more the question is one of definition, 
As we ordinarily use the word, we do not call Blake’s lyrics 
“* artificial,” or Wordsworth’s, or Burns’s : yet there is certainly 
some art in the most artless of them. There can be no doubt 
that Pope’s versification could not have arisen except in an age 
in which the social organism had become stereotyped and 
sophisticated. But, within its narrow range, and for its purpose 
of saying things that stick, the heroic couplet, in the right 
hands, is all but perfection. 

It will be sufficiently plain, then, that we do not go with Mr. 
Strachey in all his opinions. We do not, for example, agree 
with him in thinking that the society of the Walpole era was the 
most civilised our history has known. It was the era not only 
of Lady Mary and Chesterfield, but of Jonathan Wild and Jack 
Sheppard ; and to a great extent the upper classes were respon- 


as 


sible for the degradation of the lower. To patronise literatur 
and learning is no sure sign of true refinement; or Bute 
Tiptoft would rank higher than they do. Again, when Mr.St 

in order to prove that Pope sometimes wrote “ with his eye 
the object,” quotes the famous lines on the spider from the 

on Man, we are not certain that he makes out his point. It does 
not take a Fabre or a Darwin to see what Pope saw; and jy 
any case the lines are not Pope’s, but stolen almost without 
alteration from Sir John Davies. 

None the less, Mr. Strachey has achieved a remarkable fegt . 
he has said something interesting, and something new, about 
subject on which it might have been thought that to say some. 
thing new was impossible. And, if we may do so without 
impertinence, we would add our tribute to the admirable lan. 
guage in which his opinions are expressed. 

E. E. K. 


A WAGNER BIOGRAPHY 


Richard Wagner. A Critical Biography. 

Hicur. Arrowsmith. 52s. 6d. 
The publishers’ announcement on the dust cover, “* This book 

has been written largely to refute the unworthy misrepresents. 
tions of Wagner’s private character current in the English 
Press,”’ arouses the strongest misgivings. These are not allayed 
by the first sentence of the author’s introduction : 

The following pages contain no new contribution to the known 
facts of Wagner's life. In the opinion of the author we 
already know of these far more than is either needful or 
edifying. 

A biographer who complains that too much is known of the 
subject of his biography is either a man who wishes to conceal 
the truth in favour of some lie, or a man who confesses that he 
cannot cope with so great and complex a mass of evidence and 
reduce it to order. In the present example the latter would 
seem to be the true explanation, for Mr. Hight uses those hack- 
neyed phrases, “ scurrilous gossip,”’ ‘*‘ morbid tastes,” ** canons 
of social life,’ ‘* ethical laws,’’ *“‘ moral character,” as if he 
thought they meant something to his readers. A biographer 
who hands us these worn-out counters is merely amusing himself 
at his reader’s expense. What is there to do when confronted 
with such a statement as this: “ If the prize of life is to be 
loved by the good and hated by the bad it was amply achieved 
by Wagner,” except put the book down with a yawn? Having 
done so one recovers after a little while, and, not wishing to be 
overhasty, picks Mr. Hight up again, only for one’s eye to fall 
upon this : 

Since his moral character has often been assailed on this 
point, to prevent misunderstanding I may here say once for 
all that so long as his first wife was living with him his life 
was perfectly regular. 

‘** Regular,” what does that mean? Does it mean that so 
long as his first wife lived with him he lived with his first wife ? 
If that is to be the message of Mr. Hight’s two volumes (priced 
fifty-two shillings and sixpence) they seem superfluous, especially 
when the author admits that his pages contain “* no new contri- 
bution to the known facts of Wagner’s life.” But if Mr. Hight 
is merely throwing dust in our eyes with his word “ regular, 
it is necessary to point out that Minna left Richard Wagner 
from jealousy of Mathilde Wesendonck, and that Mathilde 
Wesendonck was not the first woman nor the last woman of 
whom Minna had cause to be jealous. Richard Wagner was 
interested in other women besides his wife during her lifetime. 
What particular form or forms that interest took Mr. Hight 
does not pretend to inquire. He is instinctively against all 
such inquiry. And there he is, perhaps, right. What is it to . 
whether Richard kissed Mathilde on the hand or on the mouth 
We are not physiologists. Inquiries of this kind do not lead us 
anywhere. At least that is our belief, although we know there 
are intelligent people who pretend otherwise. But it is quite 
a different matter when we are asked to shut our eyes and play 
a game of make-believe; when we are asked to assume that 
Wagner cared nothing for Mathilde, except to exchange polite 
‘ how-d’ye-do’s ” with her—and to assume this merely for the 
sake of ** morality,’ a word whose meaning nobody knows. 

Nobody but Wagner himself knews exactly what the situation 
was between him and his wife, and nobody but Wagner knows 
exactly what passed between him and Mathilde Wesendonck, 
and even he knew it only from his own side. Now that they are 
all dead we can get glimpses of their feelings from their letters 
and from contemporary evidence, and obviously all the — 
available will still be insufficient, and it will be interpretec 
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THE 


PHYSICAL REGENERATOR I 


it is an Outrageous Act of Folly to deliberately boil and wash 
out the MOST VALUABLE elements of the food we eat—the Salts, Tonics, 
Natural Aperients, and Life giving properties of Meat, Fish and Vegetables, 
designed to reinvigorate and regenerate body, blood and brain. 


Why is it an outrageous act of folly? Because our 
bodies are largely composed of these Organic Salts. ‘I'hus in a human body 
weighing 160 lbs., we are informed that there are 3} lbs. of Calcium, 14 lis. 
of Phosphorus, 14 Tbs Chlorine, 33 ounces Sulphur, 3} ounces Fluorine, 3 ounces 
Potassium, 2} ounces Sodium, 2 ounces Magnesium, 1} ounces Iron, 1 ounce 
Silicon, 4 ounce Manganese. 

Owing to the Continuai Waste of these Organic 
Salts it is imperative that they should be renewed continually, and the only 
way to renew them is from the food we eat and more especially from ‘the diet 
derived from the Vegetable Kingdom. 

if you Study the Food Chart, which we supply free and freely, 
you will ascertain whether, from your daily diet, you are obtaining sufficient of 
these Salts for the Regeneration of your Body, and thus enable 
you to fortify and render yourself, to a certain extent, impregnable to the 
manifold ills from which humanity suffers. 


THIS WONDER-WORKING INVENTION 


gets intense'y hot, hotter than an ordingry saucepan, yet it can never burn the food, 
- t looks after itself,” therefore requires no 
ye —)- stirring being unnecessary. 















THE IDEAL COOKER. 


The Ideal Cooker for Porridge, Milk, Milk Foods, Soups, Stews 
Jellies, Custards, Sauce, Jam and Marmalade Making, Beet 
Tea, &c. A Speciality for Infant, Invalid 
AND ALL KINOS OF VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 


COOKS MEAT AND VEGETABLES IN OWN JUICES, 


By which means al] the Valuable Salts, Tonies, Natural Aperients and Life-giving properties 
of Meat and b Vegetalies, which are usually washed away, are fully conserved. 


“CONVERTS THE OLD INTO YOUNG.” 


Will make Tough Meat delicious and digestible, and 
Old Fowls more tender and delicious than Expensive 
Chickens cooked in the ordinary way. 


BOILERETTED BEEF AND MUTTON. 


A Revelation in Cookery. Better than Roast. Makes 

Mutton more tender than Lamb. Rich flavours and 

Vital Essenc es are fully conserved. Very little 
loss by shrinkage. 


THE COMMON SENSE COOKER! 
FOR PHYSICAL REGENERATION 


The Illustration below Shows a Basket filled with Unpeeled Potatoes and 
Brussels Sprouts, ready to be Conserv- 
atively Cooked above the Meat, etc., in one 
of Welbank’s Oval Boilerettes. 

By this Common Sense Method of 
Cookery the Valuable Salts, Tonics, Natural 
Aperients and Life-giving properties of Vege- 
tables, which are usually washed out and 
wickedly wasted, are fully conserved. 
These Salts, consisting of Potassium, Sodium, Calcium, Magnesium, Iron, 
Phosphorus, Sulphur, Silicon and Chlorine are the most Precious Medicines Nature 
provides for us from her Wondrous Laboratory for the Prevention and Cure of all kinds 
of Complaints ranging from Constipation to Cancer, besides being the most Valuable 

Elements for the building up of Body, Blood and Brain. 


CONSERVATIVE COOKERY 
OUREI CONSTIPATION 
PREVENT “CAN CEFR !I 


DR. ROBERT BELL, The Eminent Cancer Specialist, writes: 
“CANCER IS A BLOOD DISEASE AND ITS BREEDING GROUND IS THE COLON.” 


WE SEND POST FREE, WITH FULL PARTICULARS, A 
VALUABLE CHART, SHOWING THE VITAL SALTS IN FOOD. 


S. WELBANK, Duplex Works, BANBURY 
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differently according to the mind we bring to it. Mr. Hight 
suffers from that peculiar slavery of the English schoolboy to 
copybook maxims which makes thought automatic and lifeless, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that his remarks on Wagner’s 
character have next to no meaning. 

On the other hand, we think no better of that other convention, 
which idealises the Mathilde affair and treats Wagner's first 
wife, Minna, as little better than an encumbrance to the great 
genius. If we owe Tristan and Isolde to Mathilde (as seems, 
on the whole, probable), we equally owe Lohengrin and The 
Flying Dutchman to Minna. Richard Wagner was one of those 
men who always needed the companionship and love of a sympa- 
thetic woman. As he always got it he probably deserved it— 
which is the best testimony in favour of his character extant. 

This biography includes a full dramatic and also a musical 
analysis of all Wagner’s works, which is very useful to the 
student. Also in fairness to Mr. Hight it must be said that he 
has written better than he intended. The biography is concise 
and gives the external incidents of Wagner’s life in considerable 
detail, but Mr. Hight’s bias towards “ regularity” leads him 
again in the Laussot affair to dismiss it as a story providing 
**the reptile press of sixty or seventy years later with a substance 
into which to fix its venomous fangs.” 


PREJUDICE AND PROMISE 


Prejudice and Promise in Fifteenth Century England. The Ford 
Lectures, 1923-4. By C. L. Kincsrorp. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 15s. 

In spite of Shakespeare and Mr. Bernard Shaw, the fifteenth 
remains something of a Cinderella among the centuries of 
English History. Rather a squalid time of ‘ over-mighty 
subjects’ and “lack of governance,” with the battles of the 
Wars of the Roses to burden the memory and only Agincourt 
and Perpendicular Architecture to illuminate the soul. The 
worst of it is that the most notable personages in the century 
not only did not take an unconscionable time a’dying, but did 
so in a peculiarly picturesque way. They were drowned in butts 
of Malmsey wine. They were beheaded on the gunwales of open 
boats, with six strokes of a rusty sword. They were slain in 
battle, and left their crowns hanging on hedges. They were 
smothered in the Tower. An Archbishop was led to execution 
for treason, with his feet tied together under the belly of a 
collier’s nag. A Prince of Wales was stabbed before his mother’s 
eyes. An aged and saintly, if imbecile, monarch mysteriously 
disappeared in the Tower. Claimants to the Throne decorated 
the battlements of cities with their heads, and less ambitious 
members of the aristocracy were impaled wholesale as the result 
of quasi-judicial proceedings. 

But in the midst of all this killing and getting killed a good 
deal of time was nevertheless found, as Mr. Kingsford is careful 
to show us, for continuing and developing the ordinary avoca- 
tions of humanity. The oldest known letter written in the 
English language was sent from Florence by Sir John Hawkwood 
to his friend Thomas Cogesale, and its first sentence has a 
familiar ring: ‘‘ Dear Sir, I greet you well and do you to wit 
that at the making of this letter I was in good point, I thank 
God.” In 1419 another Englishman serving abroad writes 
home to express the hope that he may “‘ soon come out of this 
unlusty soldier’s life into the life of England.” Meanwhile, 
ladies like Joan Stoner began to develop equally characteristic 
epistolary forms, with such remarks as “ Servants be not so 
diligent as they were wont to be.” Doctors, again, took to 
writing their prescriptions in abbreviations intelligible only to 
apothecaries, and shopkeepers’ bills were despatched complete 
with covering letter. Less reputable activities, such as piracy, 
for example, showed in their fifteenth century development signs 
of future promise, and one of Mr. Kingsford’s most interesting 
chapters is that in which he unravels the nefarious deeds of 
adventurous spirits from places like Bideford and Fowey, who 
took to the sea from motives and with results very closely akin to 
those of Drake and Hawkins. Perhaps there is something to be 
said for lack of governance when it gave so much scope to indi- 
vidual enterprise. And the failure of both Lancastrian and 
Yorkist administration to keep the men of Fowey quiet shows 
at any rate that the ancestors of the Elizabethan seamen were 
learning to feel their wings. But perhaps the strongest evidence 


of vitality in fifteenth century England comes from architecture. 
A country that is being bled to death by aristocratic anarchy 
or clerical corruption cannot possibly deck itself out as Lan- 
eastrian and Yorkist England did, with churches, chapels, 
shrines, guild halls and manor houses, in a style as fresh and 
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original as it is convenient and adaptable. It was Thorold 


Rogers who maintained that this was the golden age of the 
English labourer, and if there was some special Pleading in his 
statement of the case, it is obviously true that in those days 
solid progress was being made towards widespread economie 
prosperity. The “flower of the wool merchants of all England” 
whose brass monument lies in the chancel of Chipping Campden 
Church, the splendid tomb at Fairford of another wool merchant 
who is only dressed in armour because his son, recently knighted, 
thought it due to his own position that his father should be thus 
posthumously honoured—these are types of the men who pre- 
pared the new age, though they lived well and died in their beds, 
just as well as did their fratricidal social superiors. 

Still, there was something wrong with the state of the country 
they enriched. Nothing shows this better than the career of the 
man who is the subject of Mr. Kingsford’s last chapter, the much 
maligned Suffolk, he of the open boat and the rusty sword, 
Suffolk is Mr. Kingsford’s prime example of the Yorkist and 
Tudor prejudice which disfigures the chroniclers from whom 
Shakespeare drew his material. Holinshed and his fellows had 
everything to gain by blackening the memory of the one man 
who after the deaths of Bedford and Beaufort showed signs of 
statesmanship in high places, for he was a Lancastrian and they 
were briefed for the Tudors. The authors, whoever they were, 
of the play of Henry VI. are as unjust to Suffolk as they are 
to Joan. 

Those who care for historical detail, carefully authenticated 
and interpreted with judgment and insight, will find much to 
interest them in these lectures. As Mr. Kingsford says else- 
where, there was in the fifteenth century a peculiarly fascinating 
blend of ** precocity and decadence.” The prejudice of the next 
age has helped to build up a conventional picture of the time 
which is being steadily modified by modern scholarship. And 
this book, with its wealth of learning and its tapping of little 
known sources, is another step in the direction of re-interpreting 
the century of the Wars of the Roses. 


A CAUTIOUS ANTHROPOLOGIST 


Primitive Religion. By Roserr H. Lowrie. Routledge. 15s. 


This book, written with the clearheadedness and balance which 
we expect from Dr. Lowie, is a companion to the author's 
Primitive Society. Its tone throughout is critical and cautious; 
the writer is more concerned with discouraging theorizing than 
with indulging in it himself. In the present state of anthropo- 
logical science this severe attitude is a valuable one. The material 
which has been collected by investigators in this branch of 
knowledge is so vast that by judicious selection from it almost 
any theory can be plausibly substantiated by masses of facts. 
Hence the history of the science during the fifty odd years that 
it has flourished is that of the formulation of a succession of 
one-sided and mutually corrective hypotheses. The great Tylor, 
lured by the deceptive analogies of biology, conceives religion 
as evolving in a satisfactory and tidy manner from animism te 
theism. Hereupon Andrew Lang, in alliance with the formidable 
Father Schmidt, comes forward with evidence that, disconcert- 
ingly enough, “ high gods” are to be found among even such 
primitive races as the Australian aborigines. Sir James Frazer 
proffers a theory which explains religion as developing from 
magic, or pseudo-science, to propitiation of spirits, and this 
intellectualistic view is duly corrected by Dr. Marett with his 
‘** animatism.”” Meanwhile, Durkheim asks whether the difference 
between the sacred and profane is not an essential element, and 
what of collectivism? The upshot of all this controversy 's 
that anthropology during recent years has tended to become more 
and more regional. Its students are growing to recognize the 
existence of alternative paths of evolution, and generalizations 
are becoming dangerous. Hence at the present juncture, work 
in this field consists chiefly in collecting new facts, facts which 
serve to illuminate nothing very particular at the moment, 
but which will one day “ come in” and, especially, in sifting the 
evidence which has already been accumulated. It is in this last 
department that Dr. Lowie displays such peculiar efficiency. 
By a number of well-chosen examples he shows how facts which 
might otherwise be taken as supporting attractive and ingenious 
theories have been given quite a wrong complexion by neglect 
of such things as the historical background, by reliance on the 
native’s own interpretation of them, by carelessness on the part 
of the investigator, etc. Thus the Oglala Indians have a badger 
dance which they state is derived from that of their Crow 
neighbours—a puzzling statement when it is discovered that = 
Crows have no badger dance. But they have a kit-fox one, an 
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a 
the Crow word for kit-fox is very nearly the same as the Oglala _ that British power was on the wane after the war. Since 1929 he 
one for badger. So the Oglala, who naively assign to the word says, the policy of the total occupation of Waziristan has been modified 
its meaning in their own tongue, proceed to dance away as_ In seeking a list of lessons sufficiently long to bring his conclydj 
badgers, adding, of course, a number of gestures and embellish- P®ges into harmony with the general title of the series, he is sometime 
ments appropriate to their impersonation of the animal. Such ‘#ther childlike. When we read that the practice of the Pathan js ty 
confusions can occur readily in primitive society, so that it will ¢©*Ploit the mistakes of his enemy, we do not learn anything ty 
be seen how much sifting of material is called for. suggest that the Moslem tribesman of the North-West frontier jg 

Besides being an adept at such work, Dr. Lowie comes out different from any other first-class fighting man. 
strongly as an exponent of a more intuitive approach to the Tales of the Troubles. By Lorp Ernest Hamitron. Fisher Unwin 

:subject than that of the majority of anthropologists. As 7s. 6d. : 

scientists they are all too inclined to underrate the value and 


significance of the savage’s emotional reactions, usually ascribing English and Scottish settlers, and vigorously as they are Presented, 
to him too much logic and reason. Dr. Lowie, on the other hand, whether in their original guise or as interpreted by Lord Ernest, some 
gets inside the primitive with much greater success and is of them would have been improved by keeping, say, for another cep. 
accordingly saved from attributing to him the thoughts and tury: told now they must inevitably rekindle animosities and reviye 
motives of civilized man. Altogether, he is a very valuable force, PTejudices that men of good will can but wish dead and buried. Could 
and especially so in the present stage of the development of the hey be told and heard as tales of the old English-Scottish feud cap 
galenae. be told and heard, as stories of forgotten far-off things affecting no one 
living, they could then be put to literary or historical tests and ther 
would be an end of it. But good as they may be, indeed, are, taken a 
THE MANICHEAN RELIGION graphic stories of as horrible a rebellion of a dispossessed people as 
the mind of man could conceive, they are grossly misleading when 
The Manichean Religion. By F.C. Burxirr. Cambridge Univer- read out of their true context, which is the history of seven centuries 
sity Press. 6s. of racial misunderstanding, religious persecution and political misrule, 
A handbook of Manicheism, taking into account the latest The tales have been gathered partly from the archives of the Hamilton 
discoveries in Central Asia, had come to be needed. Mr. yoory A = —_ yore ym mag! cd — Ae ° 7c been 
Burkitt's three lectures are equally well fitted to satisfy the sinost powerful ictnanie of them sce ay 7 bmg Sl ot ote 
general inquirer and the scholar. Historically the interest reports by actual witnesses of the horrors described, and it is these that 
of Manicheism is considerable. It lasted a thousand years in need the corrective of historical reference. The outrages, of course, 
the East > it threw off in the West strange and disturbing are inexcusable, but they are not inexplicable, and the occasional 
variations : it was a possible rival to Christianity and for a contemptuous references of the English or Scottish settlers to “ mere 
time it captured the fiery and turbid intellect of Augustine. 


natives,” “ the Irish,” and so on, tell us very clearly from what seed 
At first sight it is difficult to realise the attraction of its wild rose the whirlwind they reaped. Politics apart, the stories are un- 


cosmogony and preposterous ethics: the Light World and the commonly well told. 
Twelve Buckets, the Great Ban and the Primal Mother, the : : 
Elect who are too good to do anything and the outer circle Adventures of 3 Schoolmaster : Some Chapters in Autobiography. 
= a . fe R By Wiiuiam Nicwots Marcy. Melrose. 5s. 
who do it for them—and in doing it sin hourly. Yet the Man- i Bihan tn ell 1 d a . ; 
ichean faith lends itself to restatement in modern terms. Some- | ciel one tet pr scat re ope ae - oe pam with 
how the world process has gone wrong. It has evolved, ina f°" . i Renin whe: erie h ng . pe the most cuseuiis 
f the universe, a consciousness capable of feeling its ee ee te eee 
ee of. te nary ye er Mts. = meng 1S this into “the greatest living ‘Crammer’ in the United Kingdom.” 
own maladjustment, of resenting it, of struggling with it. ; How These superlatives would impress us more if they did not remind 
this maladjustment comes to be is a problem for all religions. ys of the commercial world with its “ London’s Lowest Prices 
An ultimate and irreducible dualism is a possible solution. 


: : E . always,’ etc. The book shows the hero doing little at Cambridge, 
But if the dualism is not ultimate, if the maladjustment is the and leaving the slow prospect of the law for teaching, mostly in 
result of a jar, then two interpretations of it are conceivable. America. The accounts of a Military School and a Preparatory 


It may be cosmic or it may be historic. Following Semitic School, where the pupils aim at entrance to a University, are decidedly 
folklore popular Christianity made it historic. Paradise was interesting and well written. The hero is a good man with his hands 
lost by man for breaking a rule. But what drove him to break nd finds such prowess useful in establishing his career. American 
the rule? The Manichean faith makes the transaction cosmic. °4ucation, which has of late been severely trounced by prominent 
Something in the universe—The Dark—stirred itself against Americans, is widely praised. We read of the undoubted superiority 
the Light and the result, as Mr. Burkitt neatly puts it, was a of the American schosimester,” who is “ better paid then in aa 
smudge. The duty of the believer is therefore to unsmudge ~~...) and has a recognised standing > - community. In Eaghs 
himself, to segregate by abstinence and worship the atoms of —— es a by yy: a a ep — a — 
light until he is wholly light once more and a part of the ground raghince- aon hin of a The English pee aati he oat 
lost in the primal war has been regained. How deep Augustine are decidedly “human beings,” and do some of the things here 
went into these speculations in his Manichean days it is not regarded as remarkable. We learn that at the Preparatory School 
easy to say. But Mr. Burkitt argues with much force that of Mercersville, with a head who “towered above” Arnold, Thring, 
when he came to the surface again, into the cool reasonableness 


Walker, and Kennedy—did Mr. Marcy know all of them ?—a great 
and certainty of the Catholic faith, he brought more Manicheism deal of work and play was successfully carried out. But is this 


with him than he knew. Superbia, the self-assertion of the part keenness retained later, so far as work is concerned ? We have 
against the whole, is in his philosophy the secret of the Fall. been rather astonished at the standard of Latin, which is one of the 
And there was superbia in Heaven, in the cosmic order, before subjects taught by the hero, revealed by American University grad- 
there was disobedience in the historic order. Had he remained tes. Here we are told that “ Yale and Harvard can boast of one 
a Manichee he might have set forth his faith in such terms as vantage over Oxford and ——— Their — wet 
these: The Dark was there, and being there it was good in papaya Repo - prt human rp th sothate Ge 
its place, so long as it knew its place. Only by moving out of ss - oe eee eee aa retro ¢ necessarilf 
it did it become evil. But why did it move? We are within ment. It is asad and solid fact Chat fent-class enon a8 BOF wi : 

: : . ‘ ; first-class teachers, but is it likely that more of the lower-class men 
one step of the irreducible dualism after all. Did not the great will be so? Famous schools with ample endowments should cer- 
convert transmit to the Church something of the poison with tainly not retain incompetent masters. They used to do so, but we 
which he had been infected, the belief that the world was so 


‘ ; hope and think that the scrutiny of the head is keener to-day. It 
made that it could not help going wrong and being damned jg quite true that the secret of education is enthusiasm, but we do 
for it? 


not think that a career in America is needed to realise that. 


The Gentle Art of Cookery. By Mrs. C. F. Lever and Miss O. Hartiey- 
SHORTER NOTICES Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

We confess to a prejudice against the usual sort of cookery book, 
Waziristan, 1919-20. By H. pe Warrevitte. Constable. 10s. 6d.  yniess it makes our mouth water with hundreds of little coloured 
Lieut.-Colonel de Watteville’s book belongs to the series of mono- _ pictures of delectable puddings and entrées. It is too terse and 
graphs, excellently planned and produced, on Campaigns and Their abbreviated, and prone to sordid miscellaneous advice ; opening it at 
Lessons. The famous frontier region of Waziristan has provided for random, when the gourmet’s mood is upon us, we are likely to be faced 
the Government of India a troubled responsibility for three-quarters with instructions how to clean a dirty mop or holystone the hearth. 
of a century, ever since the first campaign of 1860. Expeditions and And the cheap format casts a chilling shadow on the most exquisite 
blockades have marked this long interval. They culminated in the dishes ahead. The general run of cook books are produced, one feels 
campaign of 1919-20, which is described by Colonel de Watteville as only too clearly, to meet the demand of harassed housewives for whom 

being caused mainly by the general belief among the frontier tribesmen cookery is not a gentle art, but a scurried nuisance. 


Stirring as are these tales of the Irish uprising in 1640 against the 
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Wagner's Music 
Drama of the Ring 


L. ARCHIER LEROY 
With Wood Engrazings by 
PAUL NASH 


Just out 


Descriptive of the mythology, allegory and symbology 
of the Ring, of its place in the history of music and 
the drama and of its relation to the modern playhouse. 
Paul Nash, in his four wood engravings, presents a scene 
from each opera, particularly from the point of view 
of the modern stage. An appendix contains the 38 
principal leit-motifs referred to in the text, The cover has 
been specially designed by Mr. Nash, 


Demy 8vo. Text 192 pp. Boards, cloth back, 12/6 net 


My Circus Life 


Being the Life and Adventures and the World 
Travels and Experiences of an Artist and 
Circus Proprietor now aged 79 years. The 
last of the Mohicans emanated from “ The 
Cradle of the Circus World,” Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre, Westminster Bridge-road, London. 


JAMES LLOYD 
Introduction by 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
Ready 16th Fuly 


An entertaining autobiography unique in ite naif self- 
revelation and in the simple, though humorous, recital of 
adventures, often of an amazing kind. The illustrations in 
line and half-tone are from the originals in the author's 
possession, 


Crown 8vo. Text 102 pp, Boards, 5s, net 


Some German Spas 


A Holiday Record 
S. L. BENSUSAN 


Though neither a guide book, nor a medical treatise, 
nor a purely literary work, this book has the. merits 
without the defects of all three. The charm of the style 
added to the beauty of the Spas as shown in the jllus- 
trations will solve for many the problem of where to go 
for a holiday or to find health. 


“A very charming and interesting book . . . an excellent 
volume, admirable regarded merely as a guide-book, and 
even better as a piece of literature.”— Sunday Times. 


Demy 8vo, 160 pp. text, 20 pp. Illustrations. 8s. net 


Educational 
Heresies 


BERNARD D. WRIGHT 


An arresting study of the fundamentals of education in 
the light of modern psychology. 


Crown 8vo. 136 pp, 5s. net 











NOEL DOUGLAS Publisher 
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Carlyle on Cromwell and Others,  j<3.:947. 


By DAVID ALEC WILSON. With 5 pulton e¢ plates. 15s. net. 

“The third volume of Mr. Wilson’s detailed’ blography gives a 

deepening impression of mastery over his subject. al confidence in 
uy 


fe posgmest of Cortyte steadily increases."—The Times. “A new 
kin biography . . . a masterly mosaic .. . fashioned 
with skilled Boswellian art.”—Sunday Times, 


The Cavalier Spirit, and ae Infiuenss on the Life and 
Work of Richard Lovelace, 1618-58. By YRIL HUGHES 
HARTMANN. With 8 plates. 7s. 6d. net. % a admirable mono- 
graph by the Author of La Belle Stwart (12s. 6d, net]. Mr, Hart- 
mann is sound in his historical judgments and a poop 
literary critic. His work is an excellent exposition, and should a 
both to the historian and the poet.”—Birmingham Post. 


The Ultimate Island: 4 nove ny L. DE GIBERNE 


SIEVEKING. 7s. 6d. net. “In its shrewd observations of the times 
makes amusing reading. At the beginning is an amazingly realistic 
description of a journey by air told from the pilot’s point of view.” 
—Westminster Gasette. 


The Dawn of E Civilization. ,, 


V. GORDON CHILDE. With 150 illustrations and maps. _ 16s. net. 
This ,Profusely illustrated volume a pears in “ The History of Civiliza- 
tion.” It traces the growth of Europe’s individual civilization and 
its material expression. It thus forms a companion to de Morgan's 
Prehistoric Man, which treated the world’s civilization in a more 
general fashion. 


The Mind, and its Place in Nature. By C. D, BROAD, Litt.D. 
16s. net. The successor to “ Scientific Thought,” which appeared in 
1923, contains a full discussion of Mind and ody, of Mnemic Pheno- 
mena and the “ Unconscious,” of human survival of bodily death, and 
of the Mind's internal unity. 


The Evolution of Anatomy. By CHARLES SINGER, 
M.D., D.Litt., ete. With 22 plates and 117 text figures. Abo 
12s, 6d. net. A history of the advances in anatomical and gaye 
logical knowledge, with detailed treatment of Galen, Mundinus, 
Vesalius, and arvey. Other topics include the Church and dis- 
section; mode of obtaining human bodies; anatomical illustration; 
the beginnings of experiment, etc. 
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WANTED : 
First Editions of Modern Authors 


W E are anxious to purchase at the pighens a | prices 








first editions of works by the following authors :— 
Comnee Moore, Gissinc, Harpy, Stevenson, De 
Mare, W. H. Hupsow, E. M. Forster, aMes STEPHENS, 
McFree, TOMLINSON, orman Dovc1as, ovsman, Lytton 
STRACHEY, D. H. Lawrence, Suema Kaye- Smitn, Max 
BEeEernoum, GaLsworThy, WaLpote, SaMuEL Butter, 
CUNNINGHAM GRAHAM, and Arruur MacHen. 
These are a few names of authors that interest us, but there 
are many more. 
Presentation copies of any of the above authors’ works are 
especially desired. 
For the guidance of readers of the New Statesman who have 
books to sell, we may state that in general the author’s earliest 
books have most commercial value. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 30 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly yo ee to THe New STATESMAN, 
including all ——— and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade —— a. + a Sixteen 

uineas per m ports enty Guineas. 
| al Fouste- sour ‘Gumets. EpucaTiIonaL ADVER- 
TISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are 
charged at the rate of 1s. 9d. per line for a single insertion, 
or 16s. per inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements. 
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Mrs. Leyel and Miss Hartley have produced a culinary guide for the 
lucky woman of leisure, means and a kitchen store cupboard as big 
as a ballroom, with a cellar annexe stocked with Chablis, Claret, 
Marsala, Maraschino, port and sherry exclusively for the use of the 
(we hope trustworthy) cook. It will bring discontent, if not disruption, 
to many a thousand homes, where maid and matron can’t or won't be 
bothered with making food attractive to the tired breadwinner’s jaded 
palate. Plenty of these recipes are quite cheap and simple, too, 
déspite their grand neighbours. That for “Cold Roast Duck With 
a Purée of Green Peas,” for instance, is: ‘‘ Cut up a cold roast duck, 
and arrange it around a pyramid of green peas made into a purée. 
Garnish it with parsley.” (The accents are the authors’ own.) As 
long as you know what a pyramid is, there youare. And to achieve ‘‘Cu- 
cumber Salad Sandwich ” you “‘ Mix sliced cucumber with mayonnaise 
and spread between bread.” But surely even the culinary artist, in 
these times, no longer devotes a day to concocting a lump of cold 
pressed beef, an operation, entailing at one stage of the proceedings, 
boiling the thing and its attendant vegetables, peppercorns and cloves, 
‘* very gently for seven or eight hours”! After all, art—even culinary 
art—may take too long, and life is short; and you can buy cold 
pressed beef very cheaply at the Stores. 

Our grandmothers would fling up their hands in horror at the thrilling 
culinary adventures advocated in the chapter on Cooking for Children— 
Fruit in Chemises, Ostrich Egg (begun by acquiring, in some mysterious 
way, @ pig’s bladder, boiling it and cleansing it), White Strawberry 
Jam, Figured Oranges, Eggs in Overcoats and so forth. What a 
contrast to our tapioca-ridden infancy ! 

Nothing is safe from the authors when they become enthralled by 
the fine frenzy of their art. The “‘ primrose by the river's brim "’ is 
to be gathered when dry, and candied. The roses are to be boiled 
and made into ice cream. The violets are to be crushed in a mortar 
and stewed into—marmalade of violets ; or dried and made into violet 
tea, which is “very soothing to people suffering from bronchitis.” 
Marigold blossoms are to be chopped up and mixed with poached eggs. 
The authors would indeed flourish, marooned on any desert island. 


THE CITY 


HE feature of the week has been rubber shares first and 
the rest nowhere. The week-end accumulation of 
orders brought about a state of pandemonium in the 

rubber share market, and brokers tell me that the business 
they have transacted on that day and one or two days of the 
preceding week exceeded in volume anything recorded in their 
history. People interested in this market look for an ultimate 
reaction in the price of rubber shares for, they say, thousands 
of people, not understanding anything about the rubber position, 
have come in as buyers, because they read day by day that 
the price of rubber is rising. When they see it fall—as it 
must, sooner or later—these people will sell as quickly as they 
bought. Those who hold this view are supremely confident 
as to the prospects of rubber for the next few years, and their 
anticipation of a temporary setback is based merely upon 
their estimation of the thinking capacity of the average small 
speculator. The extent to which rubber shares have gone up 
during the past fortnight alone is shown by the fact that 
Mendaris Rubber mentioned here on the 4th inst. at 27s. 3d. 
are now 32s., Golden Hope recommended here at 32s. are now 
42s. 6d., and Victoria (Malaya) recommended at Is. 6d. are 
now ls. 9d. For permanent holding the last-named is the 
cheapest, and well worth buying. 
* * * 


In conversation with company directors and promoters I 
have always been struck by the extreme contempt with which 
many of these gentlemen speak of the average shareholder, 
who, they say, is really a sheep. No matter how badly a 
company is mismanaged, you will almost invariably find the 
shareholders at the general meeting bleating out their “ Hear, 
hears,” and applauding the pathetic references of the chairman. 
It is only on those very rare occasions when the Press condemns 
a company that shareholders will act like human beings, provided 
some vigorous soul gives them a lead, and even in such cases 
some chairmen can manage them. This attribute in a chairman 
is very valuable, and company promoters pay a high fee for 
it. I have heard a director of a series of unsuccessful com. 
panies say in tones of relief, “I believe really some people 
like losing money.” This was after some quite unwarranted 
laudatory remarks had come from the body of the hall from one 
of those tame shareholders which every mismanaged but astute 
company secures. 

* * * 

I understand that at a meeting of the Ebbw Vale Coal Iron 
and Steel Company, with its exceptionally sorry showing, 
little but compliments were bandied between the directors 





—— 


and the grateful shareholders, and at the meeting of Lj 
Ltd., held on Monday last, two shareholders who endeavoured 
to get a committee of shareholders appointed received prac. 
tically no support, and, according to the official advertisements 
of the meeting, passed the report and accounts “ with acclam. 
tion.” One would not think from this that the company’s 
profits have been steadily declining from £387,057 in 1923 to 
£292,245 in 1924, and £142,743 in 1925—not enough to pay 
the dividend on the 9 per cent. preference shares, let alone 
one on the £1,250,000 of ordinary shares, which in 1923 received 
124 per cent. dividend, in 1924 10 per cent., and this year 
nothing. Looked into more closely, the position is even worse 
for the item of goodwill has been written up by £25,000, and 
no provision has been made out of revenue “ for considerable 
claims of the Inland Revenue.” At the meeting, Sir Thomas 
Lipton attributed the poor results to the fact that a large 

of the company’s business is done in many districts where 
trade depression and unemployment are at their worst. By 
itself this seems a reasonable explanation, but when one observes 
that the multiple shop companies in the same line of business, 
which also have shops in the depressed centres, are doing very 
well, ¢.g., Home and Colonial, and International Stores, the 
last-named having just issued a report showing the recon 
profit in its entire history, one feels that there must be some 
other explanation for the decline in Lipton’s prosperity. Ip 
a leading article in last Saturday’s Investor's Chronicle a table 
is given of the changes that have occurred in the Lipton Board 
during the past six years, from which it appears that only 
one person besides Sir Thomas Lipton has remained a director 
throughout that period, seven gentlemen having left after, 
in many cases, a very brief tenure of office. Jt is stated that 
heads of departments and managers of tea rooms, etc., are 
changed with the same frequency. Unfortunately the reports 
of company meetings are advertised by companies in the form 
edited by the management, and if any replies were given to 
the questions addressed to the chairman on these points they 
were not included in the report advertised, which occupies 
two and a-half newspaper columns. I have no doubt, however, 
that whatever the replies were, they were received with pr- 
longed applause by the dividendless shareholders. 

A. Emm. Daviss. 























Ss N 
TRUST LTD. 
Year ended 
January 3!st, 1925. To-DAY. 
Capital ... oe £28,691 £97,243 
Members cad 561 1,780 
Investments ae! 64 116 


Last year dividends of 7% were paid without deduction of tax, and 

an appreciable sum was placed to reserve. Last year's excellent 

results are more than maintained, and the usual dividend at the rate 
of 7% per annum will be paid in August. 


A booklet, simply written and quickly read, called “ What an 
Investment Trust Is,” will be sent free to all who ask, if mention 
is made of this paper. Write to-day to— 


FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 


LIMITED, 
3 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 2 


Chairman: Alderman A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. 
Auditor: Sir Jokn Mann, K.B.E. 


To Protect the Small Investor. 


— 



































